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Events of the Geek. 








Arrer the delays customary in all Turkish negotia- 
tions, the peace between Turkey and Bulgaria was signed 
on Monday. As we have before pointed out, the terms 
are entirely advantageous to Turkey, and humiliating to 
her conqueror of last autumn. Turkey now possesses a 
very strong frontier from the Black Sea to the Aigean, 
guarded by the vital strategic positions of Kirk Kilissé, 
Adrianople, and Demotika, while Bulgaria is left with a 
strip of Thrace (exposed on both flanks to her enemies) 
and seventy miles of Aigean coast, to which she has no 
approach by railway, except through Turkish territory. 
Having gained these unexpected successes owing to the 
collapse of the Balkan League, Turkey is now turning 
her attention to Greece, with similar hopes. Her purpose 
is to strike the members of the late Christian alliance in 
detail, and at the moment she finds Greece isolated. Her 
main demand is the restoration of all the islands along 
the coast of Asia Minor, whether at present held by 
Greece or Italy, including the islands at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles. It is true that the Powers reserved the 
question of their future to themselves. But the Powers 
also granted Adrianople to Bulgaria, and whose is it 





now? King Constantine returns to Athens to-day from 
his unfortunate European tour. 
* * * 

GREECE, as we said, is exposed in isolation. Her 
allies in Servia and Montenegro are fully occupied with 
violent risings in the Albanian territories they had light- 
heartedly annexed. The causes of the rising are partly 
the Albanian’s natural hatred of domination under his 
hereditary Slav enemies, partly the extreme brutality 
with which Montenegrins and Serbs have attempted to 
crush the nationality of their new subjects by forcible 
baptism and extermination. The immediate occasion 
seems to have been the pillage of the Albanian frontier 
by Servian troops withdrawing from their outposts in 
the interior, and the barbarous execution of nearly fifty 
leading Albanians in Dibra. Numbers must be dis- 
trusted, and definite news is hitherto wanting. Both 
sides claim successes. The Serviam positions along the 
valley of the Drin have been threatened, and the whole 
frontier of about 600 miles, from Ochrida to Scutari 
Lake, is aflame. But Servia is sending a “ punitive 
expedition ’’’ of 40,000 regular troops, and so far as 
trampling out the nationalist revolt goes, her military 
task will be less difficult than bloodthirsty. 


* * * 


AvustTRIA promises indifference, provided the 
Albanian frontiers are not crossed, but Servia has 
announced she has no intention of observing that pro- 
vision. Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey are accused 
in turn of being behind the Albanian movement, but it 
is unnecessary to Suppose them to be directly involved, 
though a large force.of Macedonian Bulgarians is said 
to have joined Isa~Boletin near Ochrida. A share of 
the responsibility, however, certainly falls on Austria, 
both for her intrigues among the Maltsori of the 
Northern mountains and for her long delay in appointing 
her delegates to the Commission of Control. Now, at 
last, the Commission is complete, Britain’s representa- 
tive being Mr. Harry Lamb, formerly, Vice-Consul in 
Scutari, and then Consul in Salonica—an excellent choice. 
For fear of Montenegrin designs, Admiral Burney and 
the international detachments are ordered to remain in 
Scutari for the present. 

* . . 

Tre week has brought ‘a slight formal approach 
to an Irish settlement by consent, and certainly no real 
obstacle to it. Both the Irish leaders have spoken. Mr. 
Redmond seemed, in his speech at Cahirciveen on 
Sunday, and in his interview with the representative of 
the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,’ to close the door a little. Sir 
Edward Carson has slightly opened it. Mr. Redmond 
in both utterances declared (1) that if the Unionists 
would accept the principle of an Irish Parliament with 
an Executive, he would look favorably on the idea of 
Conference, but (2) that he would not go into it to 
discuss whether Ireland should have Home Rule or not. 
A General Election was ‘“unthinkable,’’ for it would 
mean the tearing up of the Parliament Act. He 
regretted that the victory of Home Rule should come 
in the form of a defeat of a section of his fellow-country- 
men, but if Ulster were intransigent, Ireland must still 
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be free without it or in spite of it. The ship was at the 
harbor’s mouth, the glass was at set fair, and the orders 
were ‘‘full steam ahead.’’ Both he and Mr. Ure, 
speaking at Birkenhead, gave a powerful sketch of the 
absurdities of setting up a sham particularist Govern- 
ment in an Imperial community. 

* * mn 

Srr Epwarp Carson’s retort, or rather his retorts, to 
Mr. Redmond’s speech were inconsistent with each other. 
But they contained one great admission, which has only 
been partially withdrawn. To the correspondent of the 
“Daily Telegraph ’’ he remarked that Mr. Redmond 
“did not appear to have touched upon the question of 
the exclusion of Ulster, which may yet prove to be the 
solution of the problem.”” Unless this were considered, 
settlement by compromise at a conference was hopeless. 
Thus, at last, the Orange leader has advanced to some- 
thing like an admission of the Nationalist claim to a 
self-governing Ireland, outside Ulster. 

* * * 

On Wednesday, Sir Edward seemed to retreat from 
this position, and asked Mr. Redmond to “ drop his Home 
Rule nonsense,’’ and confer on economic questions and 
local government. He also enlarged his definition of 
Ulster by saying that he would have nothing to do with 
“the question of four counties.’’ Mr. F. E. Smith, Sir 
Edward’s ex-galloper, took a more pedestrian view, 
declaring that Ulster’s resistance was to the “‘ attempt to 
impose Home Rule on the homogeneous portion of this 
Northern province.’’ It would be too much to conclude 
that we have already an offer from the extremists to 
accept Home Rule on a basis: (a) of the total exclusion 
of the whole province (Sir Edward Carson) ; or (b) of the 
exclusion of Antrim, Armagh, Derry, and Down (Mr. 
F. E. Smith); or (c) of the exclusion of those counties 
with Fermanagh and Tyrone (“Pall Mall Gazette ’’). 
But we have clearly moved some way along the road. 

” * * 

MEANWHILE the march past at Balmoral of the 
Ulster Volunteers seems to have been a failure. The 
numbers appear to be well under ten thousand, and the 
physical standard of the men was not high. The display 
was closed with a close parody of a Royal order to 
maneuvring troops. Finally, the informal con- 
ference between the leading Cabinet Ministers on the 
island of Arran had obvious relation, not to the Irish 
question, but to the coming land campaign. 

* * * 

Tae Church Congress, held at Southampton this 
week, has attracted unusual attention by reason of its 
programme, “ The Kingg@om of God in the World To- 
day,” with particular relation to questions of Sex, Race, 
and Social Order. The Bishop of Winchester, who, we 
believe, was largely responsible for the choice of subjects, 
in a thoughtful and eloquent presidential address, distin- 
guished the narrower signification of the “kingdom ”’ 
as “a special force of Divine purpose, a kingdom which 
put out its force and made its way, and strove towards 
victory and accomplishment.’’ He named four prin- 
ciples for application in this work of Christianity—the 
equality of values in human life, the recognition of ser- 
vice as above power, the superiority of the spiritual over 
the material, and the supremacy of love as motive and 
as force. 

* * * 

WEDNEsDAyY’s papers and discussions were very dis- 
appointing. In handling the sex question, there was 
plenty of vigor but little light. Probably the utterance 
that drew most interest and approval was by Miss 
Soulsby, a witty defence of the “dutiful’’ ideal of 
woman. Militant and other suffragism, though repre- 





sented, was not to the front in the discussion. The treat- 
ment of marriage resolved itself needlessly and uselessly 
into the old ecclesiastical controversy on divorce. Most 
of the speakers adopted the usual high, immitigable view 
of the question, the Dean of Durham (Dr. Henson) alone 
declaring for a more liberal doctrine. Here is the one 
modern public issue of first importance to which the 
Church has claimed to apply Christian principles. But 
its principles, or their application, bring it into 


plain conflict with the whole trend of thoughtful opinion 

of all classes, and of the vital needs of many workman’s 

homes, a sorry mode of attempting to realize the 

Kingdom of God on earth. 
* 


* * 

On Thursday the most interesting discussion was on 
“The Kingdom of God and the Races.’’ There was a 
rather striking contrast between the opportunism of a 
churchman like Lord Selborne, and the ground of 
principle taken by a non-churchman, Sir Sydney Olivier, 
both speaking from personal knowledge of the contact 
of white with black races. Lord Selborne, with South 
Africa in his mind, was for a form of tutelage for the 
blacks, with guarded dependence on the good feeling of 
the superior whites. Natives ought te have adequate 
reserves of land and a right of ventilating grievances, but 
not the suffrage, and only a limited education. Sir 
Sydney Olivier, dealing with Jamaica and the United 
States, declared for humanity and equality—the exclu- 
sion from public policy of the color-line and race dis- 
crimination. The opposite theory was simply an invita- 


tion to discord, and even to civil war. 
* * a 


Sarurpay, October 25th, will witness the closing 
down of all the spinning mules in the Federation area 
in Lancashire, unless some settlement of the strike in the 
Beehive Mill at Bolton can be found. As on more than 
one occasion, the cause for so grave a disaster appears 
quite inadequate. The spinners in the Bolton Mill 
struck against a refusal of the employers to dismiss an 
overlooker. The district Association appears to have 
recognised the strike,, and is expected to give pecuniary 
aid, but the general Association discouraged it, advising 
a return to work. The Employers’ Committee, after long 
consideration, has decided to advise a general lock-out, 
on the ground that this position “ would make collective 
bargaining between the two sides impossible.” Should 
the lock-out actually take place, it would at once stop 
some forty million spindles, and throw out of employ- 
ment more than 100,000 workpeople. Should it con- 
tinue any time, of course, the stoppage must extend 
throughout the weaving centres in North and North-east 
Lancashire. The effect of the general lock-out will 
be to cripple the support given to the original 
offenders in the Beehive Mill, and no doubt the 
strongest pressure will be brought to bear upon 
this group and its local Association to give way. Some 
critics dwell upon the fact that such stoppages tend to 
occur when the state of the market has reduced the pro- 


fitable margin for sale of yarn. 
* * * 


Tue Tsar’s Government have taken another step 
in their lawless attempts to destroy Finland’s 
nationality and independence. On Monday morning, 
sixteen members of the Supreme Court of Viborg were 
suddenly arrested while most of them were still in bed, 
and hurried off to St. Petersburg. There, under strong 
escort, they were taken to the famous Krestz or Cross 
Prison, where the remaining five of their colleagues will 
be sent to join them for a term of sixteen months’ im- 
prisonment. Their offence is loyalty to Finland’s con- 
stitution. In June, 1910, the packed Duma rushed 
through an Act removing all matters of Imperial concern 
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from the power of the Finnish Diet. In 1912, as a 
further step in “ Russification,’”’ the Duma claimed the 
power of admitting Russians to Finnish rights of citizen- 
ship. A Viborg magistrate refused to carry out this 
law as being unconstitutional, and appealed to the 
Supreme Court. The whole Court, except the President, 
who temporised, supported the appeal, and all of them 
were condemned by a local St. Petersburg Court to six- 
teen months. Have twenty-one judges ever before been 
imprisoned by an inferior tribunal for maintaining the 
oath they had sworn to their country’s constitution? 
One can only wish the Tsar were equally scrupulous in 
keeping the oath he and his predecessors for a century 
past have taken as Grand Dukes of Finland. 


* * x 


ONLy just in time to avert Japan’s threatened action 
on the Yangtsze, General Chang-Hsun has apologised 
at the Japanese Consulate in Nankin. In characteristic 
Chinese fashion, he “ saved face ”’ by afterwards visiting 
all the other Consulates in turn. But the parade of one 
of his battalions, which saluted the Japanese flag, was 
a more visible evidence of repentance for the murder of 
the three Japanese subjects when Nankin was occupied 
on September Ist. Even so, however, the war-party in 
Tokyo is not satisfied, but demands his removal from 
office. The new Presidential elections for the Republic 
of China are expected next week, and we suppose that 
full recognition by the Powers cannot be long delayed. 
Meanwhile, the Five- Power (formerly Six - Power, 
but the United States withdrew last March) Con- 
sortium for the control of Chinese loans has been 
dissolved. In special articles and in telegrams from 
its Pekin correspondent, the “Times” explains that 
the proposed “ ringed fence’’ had broken down. It had 
not proved effective in excluding unauthorised financiers 
and concession-hunters, nor, apparently, in imposing 
upon Chinese borrowers a greater strictness in the appli- 
cation of their loans. It is now dissolved, and the 
nationals of the Powers will be allowed to go pretty much 
as they please in the matter of Chinese finance. But it 
is evident that the more cautious will not go very far. 


* * * 


Tue published correspondence of the recent 
disaster to our Camel Constabulary in Somaliland shows 
it to have been entirely due to disregard of orders. A full 
account of the action is given by Capt. Summers, of the 
Indian Contingent, King’s African Rifles, who accom- 
panied the force as a kind of military adviser, was three 
times wounded, and is highly commended for courage 
and judgment. So is Mr. Dunn, who skilfully extricated 
the remains of the party, after Mr. Corfield’s death. 
The Acting Commissioner, Mr. G. F. Archer, at Burao, 
gave Mr. Corfield distinct instructions, “ under all cir- 
cumstances to refrain from committing himself to an 
engagement with any considerable force of Dervishes.”’ 
Nevertheless, disregarding the warnings of Capt. 
Summers, Mr. Corfield resolved to attack a large 
Dervish encampment on the morning of August 9th, and 
advanced against it in open line instead of square forma- 
tion. His right was at once outflanked, as Capt. 
Summers had foretold, his Maxim was disabled, the 
“friendlies” ran away, the Constabulary showed no 
great steadiness under the repeated Dervish advance, and 
he himself was shot dead, while quietly directing the 
movements in the thick of the fight. Courage and death 
disarm criticism, but still the cause of the reverse a.imits 
of no question. Close upon 400 Dervishes fell, and their 
death does not improve the situation. 








WE do not propose as yet to comment on the Board 
of Trade inquiry into the Dublin disputes, but 
one or two extracts from Mr. Larkin’s cross-examination 
of Mr. Jacob, the Chairman of the great biscuit firm, 
deserve quotation. Here is one:— 

“ Mr. Larkin: Give us the wages of female beginners 
at your factory. 

“The Witness: I have given you all the information 
I have. 

“Sir George Askwith: Have you got the figures of 
some of the big English biscuit makers? 

“Mr. Larkin: We will give him them. We want to 
know what he pays. 

“The witness said the minimum wage paid to a girl 
of fourteen was 4s. a week. After fifteen she would be 
paid 4s. 6d. minimum. 

“Mr. Larkin: What do you pay male beginners ?— 
More than that. 

“Mr. Larkin: That is not a fair way to answer the 
question for a gentleman like you. 

“The Witness: At fourteen years of age we pay 
them 5s. 

“ Are there any deductions from these wages ?—Only 
for being late.”’ 

As to the wages paid to workers on the British and Irish 
Steampacket Company, Mr. Larkin got from the 
manager, Mr. Barry, the admission that since 1908 the 
wages had risen from 24s. to 27s. a week.of sixty hours 
to an all-round 30s. 

“ Sir Thomas Ratcliff Ellis: Did you not, before Mr. 
Larkin came, receive any application for more wages or 
shorter hours?—There was no such application during 
the previous fifteen years or so. 

* ik * 

WE really have little patience to write of such a 
development as the absorption of the Goldschmidt 
Company by the Marconi. It is, of course, an excellent 
stroke of business for this ably conducted enterprise, 
but that is small consolation to the taxpayer, 
who remembers that the Post Office were asked 
to give the Goldschmidt experiments in long-distance 
telegraphy a fair trial. Only a few days’ waiting was 
asked for, and yet the door was shut in their face, 
to be swiftly opened again by the Marconi Company. 
The bearing of the present combination is obvious. The 
Parker Committee warned the Government of the 
danger of a monopoly. Sir Henry Norman and others 
prophesied that the Marconi Company would buy up its 
rivals, and by establishing a complete control of the wire- 
less business, compel the Government to pay a royalty 
for the whole term of eighteen years. The Goldschmidt 
Company was obviously its most dangerous rival, and it 
has not been deterred from buying up the system by its 
preference for ‘‘ semi-continuous’’ as compared with 
‘* continuous’’ waves. The result is that the Govern- 
ment has been completely out-mancuvred, and the 
chances of its getting the full benefits of scientific 
inventiveness much worsened. 

* * * 

Mrs. Sanpers, the Financial Secretary of the 
W.S.P.U., and Miss Kerr, the manager of the office, have 
been re-arrested. We have never understood the 
grounds on which these women were convicted. They re- 
pudiated responsibility for policy, and Miss Kerr, in par- 
ticular, made a very clear statement that her department 
was the management of Lincoln’s Inn House, and the 
supervision of office routine. She added that her busi- 
ness did not touch on the militant side of the movement, 
that she had not committed any militant act, and had not 
taken part in a militant demonstration. We are not 
aware that the Crown disputes this statement, or has 
offered evidence to show it is false. Why, then, this 
punishment, and re-punishment? 
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Politics and Affairs, 


HOME RULE WITHIN HOME RULE. 

We cannot help thinking that the members of Sir 
Edward Carson’s “ Provisional Government’’ must by 
this time have realised that there can be no Government 
in Ireland but the King’s. Presumably, they have tried 
their best to put up a substitute. We shall be glad 
if they will explain to us how far they have succeeded. 
Modern communities are governed by Parliaments, and 
Parliaments are elected. Where, in this self-chosen 
committee, lies even the germ of an Ulster Par- 
liament? The Unionist Council have not dared 
to summon to their aid one representative body even in 
the four counties. Parliaments spring from constituents, 
made up in the mass from the people of the factory and 
of the soil. What share of the duties of government is 
allotted to the shipwrights and fitters and linen-workers 
of Belfast or the farmers of Down? The Orange Lodges 
form a rude kind of Protestant democracy. How do 
their rank and file figure in the new Government and its 
Committees? Modern Governments often make some 
provision for the representation of minorities. There 
are plenty of Catholics even in Antrim and Armagh. 
What place have they in Sir Edward Carson’s new model? 
Even revolutionary movements think it wise to start with 
a Convention, a recurring practice of Irish Nationalism. 
From what organization of public opinion in Ulster does 
Sir Edward Carson’s mandate spring? 

So much for the basis of the new Government. What 
of its administration? Where are its officials to come 
from? Will they serve King George or King Carson? 
And if Crown servants dare not break their oaths of 
allegiance, and suffer wholesale dismissal for their 
crime, how is the work of administration to be carried 
on? The Government have already thrown out a hint 
that they will have nothing to do with a rebel post- 
office, and that the Ulster which maintains it will be cut 
off from the Centre and South of Ireland, from England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and from the United States; 
that no telegraphic or telephonic communications 
will run, and that, therefore, all foreign orders will 
be at a standstill, and shipyards, factories, and 
shops shut down. Thus, without firing or receiving 
a shot, Belfast and Portadown will learn their 
dependence on London, New York, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Dublin, and on the principles of civilized 
life. They will learn something more. They will 
find their credit gone. Belfast lives not on herself, 
but, to no smal’ «xtent, on the savings of the Catholic 
farmers and tradesfolk of Ireland, and if the strike 
against government goes on, these will be with- 
drawn. Her trade rivals will be on the alert, and some of 
her best custom will go, not for a month or a year, but 
for ever. Commerce requires peace and a settled and 
decently-conducted community, and the greatest of 
Belfast industries will be driven to consider whether it 
cannot better direct its world-industry from the Clyde. 
For all her activity, no great commercial centre affords a 
slenderer margin of living for the mass of her workers. 
That margin will be passed in the first month of revolu- 
tion. Personal disgrace will follow material disaster. 





Officers who have abetted rebellion will be ruthlessly 
broken. The leaders will lose such honors as the 
Crown can properly take away. The more anxious the 
Government might be to avert bloodshed, the more they 
must seek to stamp rebellion with its true colors, and 
to visit punishment on the heads that most deserved 
it. No court of the Provisional Government could sit. 
Its judges and advocates must twiddle their thumbs, for 
their acts would belawless. There would be no legal power 
to punish crime or to adjust civil disputes. Ships would 
shun the port of Belfast, commercial travellers her 
stores. All the appliances of trade—its continued 
va-et-vient of cheques, and bills, and credit—would fall 
to the ground. And when she calls for volunteers to 
break the law, does she realise that Nationalist Ireland 
could furnish treble and quadruple the number to keep 
the law? Belfast, in short, would be clamoring for 
the protection of legality within a few weeks or hours of 
having cast it off. 

These are some of the disabilities of the 
childish plan of dissevering a strip of land and a 
workshop from the ties that bind them to the 
community on which they live. In opposing it, the 
Government need do nothing but wait and withhold its 
manifold powers and aids to civilized living. Such a 
boycott would cut far deeper into the heart of North- 
east Ulster than if the streets of Belfast were swept with 
artillery. The ensuing ruin would matter nothing to Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. Smith; they would be taking 
ample tithe of the law in one country while abolishing it 
for another. But how would it help the Unionist case? 
Mr. Redmond and his Ministry would not be attacked. 
Sir Edward Carson himself admits that they would have 
no soldiers, or police, or tax-collectors. All that 
would be struck at would be the instruments of the 
Crown in those duties which it fulfils equally for the 
inhabitants of all these islands. Nor does it seem to be 
true that North-east Ulster—supposing there is to be 
any form of Home Rule at all—desires entire isolation 
from the rest of Ireland. Her schools cannot do 
without their share of the State grants any more 
than her aged poor or her workers can forego the 
British subventions to insurance and old age pensions. 
What, then, does she want? She wants, no doubt, 
to retain a virtual monopoly of local offices for Pro- 
testants, to keep control of her police and her higher and 
inferior education, and to feel that she is not wnder the 
Catholic Church and a Catholic peasant State. Is it im- 
possible to meet these wants by carving out a new 
set of precautionary clauses from the Home Rule Bill? 
Sir Edward Carson, coming at last to business, pleads for 
the total exclusion of North-east Ulster, a solution 
which we should be the more disposed to accept 
This is 
the first proposition coming from the Carsonite 
school which implies an admission of the principle 


if we were sure that at heart she wanted it. 


of self-government, and we take it that it is 
consistent with the idea of allowing North-east Ulster 
time to test the working of the Home Rule Bill, so far as 
it affects her, and then, if, after fair trial, it is found that 
Belfast cannot work with Dublin, giving her the option 
of incorporation as an Imperial province. But how, 
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until the Bill comes into operation, can she judge 
whether she will be prejudiced? The general prin- 
ciple of Home Rule within Home Rule may be 
capable of application to the sharp division of faith and 
feeling which separates the Belfast area from the rest of 
Ireland. But, again, if we concede representative rights 
to a minority within a majority, we cannot refuse them 
either to the minority of that minority, or to a majority 
in those Ulster counties where Catholicism predominates, 
and who therefore desire unqualified and immediate 
union with the motherland. Mr. F. E. Smith seems 
disposed to limit his claim of exemption to “ homo- 
geneous ’’’ Ulster, whereas Sir Edward professes to know 
no distinction between one Ulster county and another. 
This color-blindness destroys his own case, and makes 
for the argument that Ireland is one, and that nothing 
is gained by even listening to the voice of those who 
protest that she is two. But at this stage it would be 
unwise to press for full disclosures from party leaders, or a 
too rapid rapprochement between their followers. It 
is by the tone and the language of conciliation that we 
may hope to arrive at a proposition which can recon- 
cile the larger and the lesser claim for Irish self-govern- 
ment, and we shall get to it a little sooner if only 
the leaders of Ulster Protestantism will begin to learn to 
live not in the seventeenth century, but in the twentieth. 





THE THIRD BALKAN WAR. 

THE expected has happened. The terms of the 
Bucharest Treaty, the delay of the Powers in defining 
Albania’s frontiers and organizing her Government, and 
the attempts of Serbs, Greeks, and Montenegrins to 
baptize or repress the Bulgarian and Albanian inhabi- 
tants within the territories they have annexed, could not 
fail to produce the results that now are seen. A kind 
of war—the most cruel and bloody kind—is again 
raging in those desolated lands. Everything has again 
become uncertain, and no one can foretell to what regions 
the renewed conflict may extend. Peasants, weary of a 
year’s campaigning, are again called to arms. The one 
bright achievement of the year—the peaceful autonomy 
of Albania—is again threatened. Even the Concert of 
Europe, so lately congratulated on remaining a Concert, 
however impotent, is shaken. 

It is true that on Monday a peace between Turkey 
and Bulgaria was at last arranged, on the terms that 
Bulgaria swallowed her final bit of pride, and yielded to 
all demands, except in the trivial matter of paying for 
pious Turkish foundations within her borders. Every- 
thing else that the Turks asked for, they took, and, for 
the first time for many generations, the Turkish power 
has seriously advanced, instead of receding. It was not 
Turkish prowess, but Christian bad faith and acquisi- 
tiveness that did it, and we can imagine the Grand 
Vizier smiling to himself as he murmurs the familiar 
quotation, “‘ See how these Christians love one another! ”’ 
But even this patched-up peace, dictated to Bulgaria by 
the enemy she laid low last year, far from allaying fears, 
kas indefinitely increased them. Released from all appre- 
hension of their once powerful conqueror, the Young 
Turks are now free to work their will upon Greece in her 
turn. Turkey is, indeed, in the position of a general 














acting “on interior lines.’”” She can move rapidly from 
one field to another, assaulting her disconnected foes in 
detail. Whether she arranged that the Albanians should 
keep Servia occupied while she dealt with Greece alone, 
is still unknown. We think it unlikely, and there were 
other causes in plenty for the Albanian rising. But the 
fact is there, and for Turkey it is most fortunately timed. 
It is also unknown whether she has entered into any 
agreement with Bulgaria for assistance against the Greeks 
and Serbs together. Again, we think it unlikely. Even 
in the Balkans, there may be a limit to the kaleidoscope 
of alliances. Bulgaria is exhausted. She is as small as 
Ireland; the war has cost her 44,000 dead, and 
£24,000,000 ; and, we suppose, Roumania stands always 
ready with the knife at her back. But still, revenge is 
sweet; worse things have been agreed upon in the 
Balkans this year than an alliance for vengeance; and, 
agreement or not, the Bulgars of Macedonia stand at the 
very centre of trouble, ready to turn west for the 
assistance of Albanians against Serbs (as they are 
reported to have done; but just as ready to turn east 
and help the Turks to drive the Greeks from Kavala back 
into the sea. ; 

For the moment, the Turkish demands seem to be 
limited to Chios, Mitylene, and other islands along the 
Asia Minor coast, together with the islands at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles. But if Servia is kept busy, what is 
to prevent the Turkish army marching, not only on 
Kavala, but on Salonica itself? Nothing but the 
feeble Greek fleet and the Powers. And how did 
the Powers prevent Turkey from tearing up another 
part of the Treaty of London and _ confronting 
Europe with the accomplished fact of Adrianople 
reoccupied? Might not Turkey naturally suppose 
that they would again prefer to preserve their 
Concert by doing nothing? We think she would be 
wrong, for, as we said, there is a limit somewhere, even 
in the Balkans. But no one could now be surprised if 
she played that dangerous but tempting card. Already 
her disguised troops are reported | very numerous in 
Western Thrace; and it is likely that at any moment 
the Bulgarian population (all that is left of it) would 
make common cause with them rather than remain 
subject either to Greek or Serb. 

And then there is the revolt in the parts of Albania 
which Montenegro and Servia have tried to annex. 
Apparently, the Conference of Ambassadors who drew 
the frontier did not know much about the temper of the 
people in Gusinje, Ipek, Prisrend, Djakova, Dibra, and 
other districts which they so quietly handed over to the 
hereditary enemies. Albanians have neverenjoyed a high 
reputation for submissiveness. Their reputation for the 
opposite has been rather worse than they deserved, and 
yet the Ambassadors seem to have expected them to turn 
the other cheek, like Christians, to mere Montenegrins 
and Serbs. It is true, their new masters have been 
doing their best to convert or exterminate them, so that 
when Commissions came round they could show how few 
Albanians there were. But anyone who knew the people 
might have foretold that, sooner or later, they would rise 
against such persecution at the hands of a despised race. 
Now they have risen. The first account from the 
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Albanian side reaches us through leading citizens of 
Elbasan, the central Albanian town. From them we 
hear that, on September 19th, the Servian outposts, with- 
drawing from the advanced positions they had occupied, 
apparently over the Albanian frontier west of Dibra, 
drove off all the cattle, sheep, and horses, murdered the 
shepherds who protested, and afterwards shelled and 
burnt the surrounding villages. On the 21st (Sunday), 
the Servians in Dibra itself seized and murdered forty- 
eight of the leading men. Whereupon the population 
rose with knives, clubs, and axes, and cleared the Servians 
out of the town, so that they at length withdrew, burn- 
ing and pillaging as they went. 

This account is at least as likely to be true as the 
other reports, all of which come from Servian sources. 
But true or not, the Servians are certainly driven from 
Dibra ; large bands of armed Albanians (said to number 
50,000, but 10,000 is probably rather over than under 
the mark) are attacking other Servian posts; some are 
said to be marching towards Uskub, a most unlikely 
enterprise; others are attempting Struga and Ochrida 
by way of the open Drin Valley, north of the lake. Isa 
Boletin himself is in command of this party, and he is 
believed to have been joined by a force of Macedonian 
Bulgars (estimated at 40,000, and probably amounting 
to 4,000 at the most). 

In ordinary times, the military situation would not 

be dangerous. Servia has mobilised 100,000 men, and is 
: sending two divisions with 40,000 men as a “ punitive 
expedition.”” The “punishment’’ will be hideous. 
With artillery and an organised force, the Servians 
would have no difficulty in marching again right through 
Albania, past Elbasan to Durazzo. Already they 
threaten to points’’ within 
Albanian territory, and if they came to Durazzo, it seems 
unlikely they would withdraw a second time except 
under actual coercion from Austria or Italy, or both 
combined. So that the whole question of the Powers 
and their Concert comes up again, and one can only 
say that it is their own carelessness and procrastination 
which has brought things to this pass. Austria’s 
inaction is thought to have been prompted by deeper 
designs, and even the present rising is attributed to 
her instigation. In that region, obscure intrigues are 
always suspected. All we know for certain is that 
about five months have been allowed to pass unused, 
and though the Commission of Control is at last 
appointed, it comes late, and the people have begun to 
despair, and to act on their desperation. Still, the Com- 
missioners of the Six Powers are now selected. Nearly 
all are men of experience in Albania or Macedonia, and 
in Mr. Harry Lamb we have an excellent representative, 
with experience of both. The sooner they get to Avlona 
the better it will be for the next off-chance of peace. 


reoccupy “strategic 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


Tue praise lavished upon the Church Congress for its 
courage in proposing to discuss the Church in its relation 
to the problems of sex, race, and the social order is an 
interesting criticism upon past Congresses. That Church- 
men should turn aside from questions of dogmas, dis- 





cipline, and ritual, to confront the great living public 
issues of our age is obviously a sign of a profound change 
in the meaning of religion in all the Churches. That the 
Free Churches should have been earlier and bolder in 
their insistence that Christianity could not vindicate its 
claims to direct the spiritual life of a nation, unless it 
was prepared to apply its principles and standards to all 
great questions of conduct, was, perhaps, to be expected. 
But of late years in the Church there has been a growing 
band of liberal-minded men, clerical and lay, who have 
seen that the Church, as a spiritual force in the land, 
was visibly dying, because it refused light and leadership 
in the dark moral issues which underlie all great social 
controversies. Such a man, always courageous and out- 
spoken, is the Bishop of Winchester, who presides over 
this week’s Congress, and whose opening address was a 
moving appeal to his brethren to join in this enlargement 
of the practical scope of the Christian teaching. The 
four great principles which he propounded would, in- 
deed, were they fearlessly applied to the solution of the 
problems before the Congress, go very far towards the 
redemption of humanity. If all lives were really treated 
as of equal value; if patience were placed above force, 
service about power, and giving above receiving; if the 
superiority of the spiritual over the material were the 
acknowledged basis of public conduct; if the supremacy 
of love as motive and as force were actually enthroned in 
the home, the State, the world of business, and in the 
relations between peoples, the Kingdom of God would 
already be secured in the world of to-day. 

It is probable that all the Bishop’s hearers thought 
that they heartily accepted all these principles. But 
they did not. There is no such thing as an acceptance of 
a moral principle in the void. Unless it is accepted in 
its crucial applications, it is worthless. Nay, it is worse. 
It is often a means of evading the duty of concrete moral 
judgments. The Church has always stood shivering on 
the brink of the great gulf which separates amiable 
precept and inconvenient practice. If the Church really 
declared for treating all human lives as equal in God’s 
eyes, that is to say, if it applied only this first of the 
Bishop’s principles, it would kindle such a torch of 
revolution in politics, business, and every department of 
social life, as would indeed consume Mammon and 
Moloch and all their works. If it applied the last of his 
four principles, the supremacy of love, displacing con- 
flict and competition everywhere by mutual service, no 
other principle, indeed, would be needed. But the 
application of these principles would require the Church 
to form concrete judgments upon matters of hot contro- 
versy between parties, sexes, classes, nations, in which 
sharp conflicts of interest, prejudice, and passions are 
involved. It is idle to endeavor to evade this necessity 
by saying that the Church or Churchmen will best 
perform the Christian duty, not by becoming partisans, 
and siding with class against class, or race against race, 
but merely by bringing a spirit of conciliation and peace 
to bear upon the settlement of contentious matters. The 
hollowness and falsity of such an attitude are evident. 
The doctrine of equality of human values, applied, must 
lead to certain convictions upon questions of franchise, 
of wages, of empire, and other burning matters, which it 
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would be palpably dishonest to conceal. If the Church 
were really bent upon promoting the Kingdom of God 
in the world of to-day, it would be impelled to take sides 
against the Devil wherever it found him, and sometimes 
this taking sides would certainly involve fighting with a 
party, a class, or a race against another party, class, or 
race. It is useless, for instance, to denounce sweating 
unless one is prepared to assist the sweated, by Trade- 
Unionism, Politics, to overcome the 
selfishness of the sweaters. For the Church to confine 
itself to general appeals to the conscience and sense of 
justice of employers is futile. 


or otherwise, 


So with sex or race relations. The real test of 
Christian Churchmanship in sex lies in the application 
of equalitarian principles to divorce, economic inde- 
pendence, and political rights. Wednesday’s discussions 
show how ill-prepared are most good Churchmen for any 
such fearless application of essential Christianity. 
Perhaps the most crucial test of all in such a gathering 
would be the willingness to accord absolute sex equality 
in the ministry of the Gospel and the government of the 
Church. Here the practice of the English Church has 
been distinctly retrograde from the days when great 
abbesses and priestesses figured in the Councils of Church 
and State, as afterwards in the Calendar of Saints. 
Now we have the Bishop of London actually complaining 
that the greatest barrier against Catholic unity is the 
Roman code of saintly precedence, in which a woman 
goes first. 

What holds of sex holds likewise of race problems. 
it may freely be admitted, that Christian 
Missionaries have often played a gallant and a useful 
part in mitigating the gross and often cruel inequalities 
which have marked the relations between Christian 
powers and the weaker races. But when the larger 
question of Imperial and international relations is 
envisaged, the Christianity of the Church has hitherto 
conspicuously failed to apply any of Bishop Talbot’s 
principles. 


Here, 


Ready enough upon occasion to denounce 
atrocities in Turkey, Congo, or Putumayo, the voice of 
the Church was never raised, except in rare, solitary 
instances, against our Concentration Camps in South 
Africa, the Denshawai executions in Egypt, or the 
wholesale slaughter of natives in Natal. Taken as 
a whole to-day, the attachment of the Church to the 
politics, the economics, and the social conventions 
of the propertied and ruling class disables it entirely 
for the work of forwarding the Kingdom of God in the 
world. As a body, its clerical and lay members stand 
for the defence of property against the claims of labor, 
for trust in armaments rather than in pacific policy, for 
forcible authority in the government of lower races and 
classes, and for a political and fiscal patriotism which 
makes for the antagonism of nations. It is, indeed, 
some sign of grace that such a gathering listens with 
patience to the expositions of men like Mr. Morel and 
Sir Sydney Olivier. But before anything really comes 
of this proposal to apply Christianity, we must have, 
as Mr. Shaw insists, a sort of person who is Christian “ in 
the assumptions on which he acts, and not in the words 
he repeats when nothing is happening to him.”” When 
the clergy stop “ visiting with’’ the Hall, and only 





| 
| 
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“visiting ’’ the poor, when their politics do not so nearly 
and so naturally coincide with those of the well-to-do, 
when they cease to obstruct the progress of education in 
the Universities, the Public Schools, and the country, 
when they aim at a true union between men and women, 
and not merely at its material bonds, we shall look 
forward with more hope to the achievement of the noble 
purpose set forth in the formation of this Church 
Congress. 





HOPES AND FEARS FOR TRADE. 


Ir our manufacturers and business men had nothing 
to think of but the actual conditions of trade in this 
country, they might be pardoned for indulging in some 
complacency. The years since 1909 have been the most 
brilliant in the annals of British trade. Unemployment 
and pauperism have shrunk to the lowest point on 
record. Prices have risen, and so (but far less satis- 
factorily) have wages. Old age pensions have come into 
operation, and the condition of the workmen has, on 
the whole, improved. The activity of our manufacturing 
industries and of the shipping trade has been prodigious. 
Great profits have been earned in many branches, and 
large new fortunes accumulated. The capital invest- 
ments of the country in foreign and colonial securities 
have never been so large, and never have our factories 
been so lavishly equipped with the newest machinery. 
The revenue is still advancing, and, on the whole, it may 
be said, even in the light of the latest trade returns, that 
there is practically no evidence of a coming depression. 
All this is in marked contrast with conditions in some 
manufacturing countries abroad. The United States, for 
example, has never fully recovered from the crisis of 
1907-8. The Balkan War has produced a severe set-back in 
almost all the industries of Austria, and for more than 
a year the leading manufacturers of Italy, particularly 
the textile industries, have been in a bad way. A 
general falling-off in activity has also been visible during 
the last few months in Germany, partly in sympathy 
with Austria (an important customer), partly owing 
to the high money rate and the dearth of liquid capital 
caused by the weight of new taxation and by foreign 
anxieties. Fear of war, in fact, has led to a hoarding 
of private wealth in most parts of Europe, and until 
the Balkan troubles are settled, we can hardly hope to 
see confidence re-established. The best commercial 
authorities in Germany, surveying the growing tide of 
emigration and the increase of unemployment, are pre- 
dicting a bad winter. Superficially, conditions in France 
are better than in Germany, for the French manufac- 
turers are more conservative, and less dependent upon 
banks and monetary influences. 

But the financial situation in Paris is by no means 
free from anxiety. The great financiers have deeply en- 
tangled themselves in the Balkans by lending freely to 
the combatants, especially to Turkey, Servia, and Greece. 
These loans have apparently been arranged in harmony 
with the sinister practice of money-lending to poor 
nations in collaboration with Creusot and other arma- 
ment firms. Under this arrangement, the big men 
creep quietly out, and the smal] investors are let in, 
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Competent observers in the City of London declare that, 
but for the action of the French banking syndicate, the 
second war between the Allies, and the half-war 
between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
taken place. 


could never have 
These short loans were made at ex- 
orbitant rates of interest, ranging perhaps from 8 to 
12 per cent. But neither Greece nor Servia nor Turkey 
can possibly repay them, or even pay interest upon 
them except by borrowing more, and this, of course, 
puts the banks in a very awkward position. They have 
made large paper profits, but the Treasury notes and 
bills which they hold are at a heavy discount, and, 
indeed, are practically unsaleable. A loan to Greece 
was on the point of flotation in connection with the 
French military mission to Athens, when King Con- 
stantine upset the apple cart by his speech at Berlin. 
A Turkish loan is also being prepared for the redemp- 
tion of floating debt, but this and the Servian 
loan are held back by the rising of the Albanians and 
by the friction between Greece and Turkey. Altogether, 
it looks as if Parisian finance had for once over-reached 
its astute self. 

Besides these difficulties in Paris and the extreme 
scarcity of ready money in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
business men must face the grave embarrassments of 
Mexico and Brazil. Mexico is exhausted by three years 
of civil war, and the successes of President Huerta are 
compromised by his quarrel with the United States. All 
British and foreign enterprises and investments in 
Mexico have lost heavily, and there is no immediate 
prospect of a settlement. The Brazilian Government 
has been spending extravagantly and borrowing freely 
for years past from Britain and France on the strength 
of its two principal exports, coffee and rubber. The 
slump in rubber prices, caused by the enormous and 
rapidly increasing output of the Malayan plantations, 
has produced a financial crisis in Northern Brazil, which 
threatens to ruin the trade of the Amazon, and it is 
not certain whether the Government of Rio will be able 
to overcome its difficulties, though it is said to be 
endeavoring to sell one of its Dreadnoughts. Canada is 
also suffering from the scarcity of money and the slump 
in the land speculation which has been so rampant 
during the last few years. Fortunately, there has been 
a good harvest, and London is still ready to lend money 
freely for municipal and railway purposes, though the 
rate of interest has risen heavily during the last few 
months. We may conclude our survey with one or two 
highly favorable factors, which are especially encour- 
aging to British trade. Not only has the world’s 
wheat harvest been above the average, but the rice 
harvest, which affects the other half of mankind, is 
also likely to be satisfactory. India, our greatest 
customer, is more prosperous than ever, and a good 
monsoon ensures another fortunate year. There is also 
hope that the miserable conditions in the Balkans will 
be set off, so far at least as British commerce is con- 
cerned, by the new American tariff, which will come 
into operation in a few days. This should prove as 
favorable to the worsted and woollen industries of the 
West Riding as the Indian monsoon to the cotton mills 
of Lancashire, 





A DZondon Biarp. 


I must report facts, and I am still bound to say 
that all I hear from Ulster announces not only the 
failure of the Carson manifestations, but a steady inner 
That Sir Edward 
is thought to have gone too far, that his aping of kingly 
forms is seen to be discourteous folly, and that there is a 
moderate Unionism of Belfast which would like to see the 
Cabinet take the whole Masque of Anarchy in hand and 
squash it before it gets quite beyond control, is hardly, I 
think, doubtful. One great fear and danger hangs over 
industrial Belfast, and I need not suggest too plainly 
what that is. The new Committee contains not a single 
working man, and only one or two tame Belfast shop- 
keepers. Yet it is these two classes who will suffer if 
riots break out. 





rot in the insurrectionary movement. 


Wuart is still more curious is that many of the 
English Unionist correspondents have been converted to 
something like Home Rule simply through meeting the 
Orangemen. That Sir Edward Carson will go further 
still is thought to be quite possible. But he will do this 
because he has failed and wishes to bring things to the 
touch of winning or losing all. Already the democratic 
Orangemen growl at him for framing his Government 
without even the pretence of a Convention. Why has 
he not done this? Obviously, because, if he had sum- 
moned representatives from the county, urban, and 
district councils, half of them would not have sent, or, if 
they had, would have sent Nationalists, thus destroying 
the idea of an united Ulster. As for the drill, I am 
assured that it is a farce, and that no improvement has 
taken place since the much more spirited and enthusiastic 
march to Balmoral last year. 


On one point, however, there need be no misappre- 
hension. The question of indiscipline in the Army is not 
lightly considered in high quarters, and if it develops 
examples will be made. Already one semi-distinguished 
officer has been “sent for” and severely carpeted, and 
treason to the King being no small matter with those who 
wear his uniform and direct his soldiers, those who mix 
themselves up with it, be they high or low, may look out 
for a sharp visitation. 


Some little discount will, I think, be taken from the 
tone of Mr. Redmond’s speech on the question of an Irish 
settlement. Mr. Redmond is an admirable manager of 
events ; but both he and the Prime Minister suffer from a 
disability which I have often observed in men to whom 
Nature has given a face of extraordinary firmness, and 
even severity, of outline. They are bound to live up to 
it. I remember “ Labby ” retailing to me a remark (or 
an invented soliloquy) that he made to Mr. Asquith at 
the time of the trouble about the release of the Irish 
dynamitards. “You are quite right to be firm,’’ said 
“* Labby,’’ ‘‘ but need you look so very firm?’’ Like the 


Prime Minister, too, Mr. Redmond possesses a style of 
a certain compressive force, whose model might loosely be 
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called Macaulay—an admirable style, perfectly suited to 
the House of Commons, but not quite so suited to a nice 
pass in diplomacy. There are times when public men 
really want to say nothing; or to say just as much as 
will allow events to take their course. This was one of 
Gladstone’s arts in statesmanship; it does not so con- 
spicuously belong to Mr. Redmond. He has, of course, 
to think of his party and of the vital necessity of keep- 
ing the ground won. And that is why his speech, taking 
all its circumstances into account, is by no means 
discouraging. 


I am glad to hear of Lord Newton’s coming Life of 
Lord Lyons, our Minister in Washington during the 
Civil War, and afterwards at Constantinople, and, 
notably, in Paris, where he left a visible and enduring 
mark on British policy. Lord Newton not only wields a 
very adroit and lively pen, but he has a special right to 
be Lord Lyons’s biographer, for he served him in his 
later years as Attaché and Secretary, and his book con- 
tains the most important of Lyons’s letters to the Foreign 
Secretaries, from Clarendon to Rosebery. 


ALTHOUGH, as one Minister has been saying, we may 
have to wait till 1915 for a general election, it seems 
certain that an opportunity will be offered within the 
next few weeks of testing the feeling of the electorate 
through a series of by-elections. Four vacancies (possibly 
five) are likely to be caused, directly or indirectly, by 
impending judicial changes and political promotions, 
two in English constituencies and the others in Scotland. 
The Scottish bar seems to be taking it for granted 
that Lord Dunedin will be one of the new Lords 
of Appeal, and will be succeeded as Lord President of 
the Court of Session by the present Lord Advocate—a 
heavy loss to militant Liberalism, if true. Other 
changes would necessarily follow on this step, one of 
which would probably be the bringing in to the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Robert Munro as a Scottish law officer. 
One hears some talk, too, of a judicial appointment for 
Sir Robert Finlay. 


Miss DurHam, who has done so much for Albania 
and other Balkan States, writes to me from Scutari, on 
September 25th, that she had just received a telegram 
from notables in Elbasan, explaining the occasion of the 
outbreak in Dibra. The message was not all decipher- 
able, and I abbreviate a little :— 


“Yesterday and to-day (September 24th), specially 
sent men from Dibra have brought us very alarming 
news. Last Friday the Servians, while withdrawing 
from Dibra’s Malesia, carried with them all the cattle, 
sheep, and horses. The shepherds, resisting this rob- 
bery, were murdered. Two leading men of Luznia were 
also killed. This act irritated the Maltsori, who rose 
to protect themselves. The Servians brought men and 
guns against them, and burnt nine villages (mentioned 
by name). Last Sunday, in Dibra itself, they arrested 
and murdered, in the most barbaric way, forty-eight 
leading men (three names of the most conspicuous men- 
tioned). All the inhabitants rose at once with knives, 
clubs, iron bars, and axes, and drove the Servian Army 
out. The fight is going on upon every side. The 
Servians burn and pillage everything as they retire. 
We beg you to call the attention of the European 
Governments to these barbaric acts on the Servians’ 


part.” 





In consequence of a second telegram, received the 
following day, the intrepid Englishwoman, with her 
accustomed decisiveness, has started with two pack-horses 
upon the three days’ ride to Elbasan. The telegram 
stated that hundreds of victims of “ Servian atrocity ”’ 
were coming in, and there were no medical necessities in 
the town. Borrowing two cases of bandages and dress- 
ings from the Italian doctor in Scutari, Miss Durham 
packed them on her horses and set off. 


One of the oddest, or, perhaps, I should say one 
of the most old-fashioned misconceptions of a moral point 
of view that could readily be imagined seems to have 
been revealed to a privileged group of peers at the time 
when Lord Newton’s Money Lenders Bill was passing 
through the Lords. Lord Newton, it will be remem- 
bered, hinted that an incidental effect of his bill might 
be to compel one distinguished usurer to drop the well- 
known alias under which he conducts his business, and 
stand exposed before the world as Lord So-and-so. I 
now hear that Lord So-and-So promptly took steps to 
counteract this menace to his pseudonymity by gravely 
threatening other noblemen supposed to- be engaged in 
trade—.ec., in the sale of vegetables, coal, milk, bonnets, 
beer, groceries, and so forth—with a similar exposure of 
their breach of caste obligations unless they withheld 
their support from what he apparently regarded as 
simply a piece of legislative snobbishness, conceived on 
the old, crusted, anti-commercial ‘‘ noblesse oblige ’’ 
lines. Afterwards the bill was lost in the Commons 
(not in the Lords), and Lord So-and-So retains his alias. 

A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


AN EMPIRE-MAKER. 


Ir is well recognized that a really good biographer should 
be something of an “innocent.” He should not know 
when he is giving away himself or his hero. This qualifi- 
cation Mr. Le Sueur, in his book entitled “ Cecil 
Rhodes ’’ (John Murray), possesses in a quite satisfactory 
measure. The result is that we have a far more con- 
vincing portrait than is conveyed in the larger and more 
formal work of Sir Lewis Michell. But Mr. Le Sueur 
does a larger service than he intends, making a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of the art of 
hero-making. Modern Imperialism, essentially the appli- 
cation of finance to territorial aggression, cannot be 
operated without heroes. For at any time the popular 
imagination must be fired in the interests of an enter- 
prise which sober reason would condemn. So, during the 
Imperialism of the ‘nineties, the great Rhodesian myth 
grew up. South Africa was seen as the land of miracle, 
a land of gold and diamonds, where the meanest of 
mortals might in a few happy weeks become a millionaire. 
Romance was realized in South Africa in the rise of 
Kimberley and Johannesburg, and its rich fruits were 
garnered in Park Lane. Most of the happy chances were 
seized by Jews or needy English noblemen. But our 
heroes must at least have a touch of mystery about them. 
This gave Rhodes his first advantage over his fellow- 
diggers. He was not a simple money-maker, any more 
than he was a simple politician. He stands out as 
a sentimental sportsman in finance and politics. He 
conceived, dared, and did “ big things’’ in both depart- 
ments, and succeeded in persuading himself and others 
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that big ideas motived him in doing them. How far 
they really did motive him is another matter. Hero- 
worship, of course, makes of its hero a profound idealist 
of deep immutable sincerity, in the Carlylean significa- 
tion of that term. So an image was made of Cecil 
Rhodes, as a youth dreaming his early dreams of Empire- 
making upon the “ illimitable veldt,’’ scheming first for 
money, then for political place and power in order to 
‘ realize these dreams, breaking all the laws and scruples 
which bind smaller men, risking ruin for himself and 
those around him for the fulfilment of this higher destiny. 
The portrait given us by Mr. Le Sueur, his private 
secretary, introduces a seasonable scepticism into the 
heroic vision, which, indeed, never comported closely with 
the known facts of this interesting career. That Cecil 
Rhodes carried into his wanderings some strong, crude, 
vague sentiments of patriotism from his British 
rectory-home was to be expected. This was of a piece 
with that half-genuine, half-superstitious respect for 
learning and for academic life which made him spend 
money on translations from the classics, and has flooded 
Oxford with some not easily assimilable humanity from 
overseas. For there seems little ground for regard- 
ing Cecil Rhodes as a man of deep brooding nature, 
spiritual and intellectual, under a rude practical exterior. 
Nowhere in any of his speeches or his acts does he show 
any traits of such depth or refinement. We can discern 
no real love of literature, no such devotion to serious 
study as some of his panegyrists have feigned. His 
reported speeches and conversations betray little culture, 
and only a fleeting interest in the life of ideas. He had, 
indeed, a large, vague way of talking, chiefly on politics, 
intended, half-consciously, to produce the effect of a 
stimulating idealism. ‘‘ The North is my idea,’’ “ Africa 
all red, that is my dream.’’ And it may well be admitted 
that so far as he had an idea and a policy it was con- 
tained in these words. But this reputed expression is 
carried almost to the borders of conscious posing. It is 
only fair to say that some of his sayings in this vein are 
even rejected by Mr. Le Sueur as bearing the stamp of 
invention. Such is the story of Rhodes pointing to his 
truckle-bed and saying “ This is where I lie and think 
in continents.’’ The only continuous reading he appears 
to have done was in Gibbon, extracts from which he con- 
veyed to a note-book. Like many other Imperialists he 
was probably impressed by the false analogy between 
the Roman and the British genius for Empire, and he 
seems also to have nourished some more purely personal 
ambition from a likeness he detected between his features 
and those of the Emperor Hadrian. Like many other 
Epicureans, he carried round with him the ‘‘ Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius,’’ drawing some curious consolation 
from the contrast between theory and practice. 
A strong will and power of controlling men, a clear, 
short vision of what he wanted and the way to 
get it, a reliable memory for matters of interest, a 


real vein of natural cunning, and an almost total . 


lack of moral scruple—such are the qualities which 
.come out in the recorded facts of his career. If 
this combination amounts to genius and heroism, 
then Rhodes was genius and hero. But the wor- 
shippers who see him sacrificing everything and every- 
body to a single clear vision of Empire, a great over- 
whelming and redeeming purpose, cannot be allowed to 
have their way. For while it may be admitted that he 
was not a mere money-maker, and valued money largely 
for the power it gave him of carrying out political 
designs, he likewise used politics for his private business 
ends with an audacity scarcely to be paralleled in recent 
history. His career as Minister and subsequently 
Premier in the Cape Government is studded with in- 
stances of this abuse of power, which, it is interesting to 
observe, appear quite natural to his South African 
biographer. To pass the I.D.B. Act, which reverses 
all precedents of justice by requiring persons in 
possession of rough diamonds to prove their innocence, 
appeared a proper use of Ministerial power to a Life- 
Governor of De Beers. Why should the diamond in- 
dustry pay taxes? Why should not niggers be made to 
work—“ taught the dignity of labor! ’’—for the profits of 
white masters? Why should not politics be made to 





buttress business as business to finance politics? So we 
get in Cecil Rhodes the complete example of the 
financier-politician, the latest mode of domination. Mr. 
Le Sueur disposes easily of the weakness which pretended 
for Cecil Rhodes a lofty superiority to racial prejudices. 
The famous formula of “ equal rights for all civilized men 
South of the Zambesi,” he shows was extorted from 
Rhodes by Cape-boy voters as a modification of his real 
utterance, “ Equal rights for all white men.”” Tho Glen 
Grey Act, his most vaunted measure of constructive 
policy in the Colony, was primarily intended “to make 
the natives work.” The stoppage of a system of forced 
labor in Rhodesia, barely distinguishable from slavery, 
was bitterly resented by Rhodes. A significant utterance 
of his at the time was, ‘‘ The man who wrote ‘ It is possible 
for a new country to be connected by cable too soon with 
Downing Street’ knew well what he was saying.’’ But 
the following bit of history is most indicative of “the 
regrettable necessities ’’ which confront Empire-makers: 
“ On our return to Charter we saw the officer in charge of 
police, and he said that a patrol was going out that very 
day to attack the kraal in the kopje under which we had 
spent the night. He spoke of a fight they had had a 
short time before, and on Rhodes asking how many were 
killed, he replied, ‘ Very few, as the natives threw down 
their arms, went on their knees, and begged for mercy.’ 
‘Well,’ said Rhodes, ‘ you should not spare them. You 
should kill all you can, as it serves as a lesson to them 
when they talk things over at their fires at night. They 
count up the killed, and say So-and-so is dead, and 
So-and-so is no longer here, and they begin to fear you.’ ”’ 

Does this ‘‘ reddening ’’ of Africa really belong to 
our mission of civilization, and how long shall we continue 
to admire dreamers and idealists who paint in such 
colors? Shall we ever learn the plain lesson that the 
achievements of such an empire-maker as Rhodes, his 
raid, his war, his unintended but inevitable consolida- 
tion of “the dominion of Africanderdom,” his 
extension of the British flag over vast territories, the 
possible commercial value of which isextracted in advance 
for private companies, add not strength but moral and 
material weakness to the British Empire? 





THE PASSING GLAMOR. 


In one province of Ireland King Carson’s dummy troops 
are drumming and trampling. In another the struggle 
of the future is prefigured by the confronting forces of 
Larkin and Murphy. In a third, a voice whose shrill 
eloquence age cannot dull, is asking whether the political 
action of a leader with whose tactics the speaker is not 
in complete agreement, “ is the asininity of a blundering 
windbag, or the deliberate betrayal of a scheming 
hypocrite.’”” And through all the four provinces the 
old invaders are building their hotels, laying out their 
golf links, reading their ‘‘ Funny Cuts,’’ singing their 
rag-time follies. From all this turmoil and flare, let 
us turn to listen just once more to a poet through whose 
words the spirit of another Ireland has long been 
speaking. 

The change reminds one of a scene that the present 
writer witnessed about a year ago. On a hillside sloping 
east a big platform had been knocked up, with boarded 
tiers of seats rising behind, like a grand-stand on a race- 
course. There the British Privy Councillor thundered, 
and bands brayed ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’ and fashionable 
women sang ‘‘O God, our help in ages past,’’ letting 
down their parasols in compliment. But on the other 
side of the hill, looking along the misty length of lake 
toward the sunset, a little group of laborers was 
gathered, who told each other how in old days the dead 
put off from the ruined tower at their feet, and were 
rowed far down the water to the sacred Island of the 
Dead, and perhaps it was there that Oisin had his burial 
—Oisin who returned after long years of fairyland, but 
found Finn and the old gods gone, and St. Patrick pro- 
claiming a new religion in their place, and wept :— 

“‘Remembering how the Fenians stept 


Along the blood-bedabbled plains, 
Equal to good or evil chance.” 
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For about twenty years, we suppose—say from 
Mr. Gladstone’s firsts Home Rule Bill to the return of 
the present Liberal Party to office—the voice of “ A. E.”’ 
was recognized as one of the foremost among the singers 
of a certain mood of Irish poetry. We call it Irish, 
with apologies, because ‘‘ Anglo-Irish’’ is rather 
cumbersome ; and we suppose it to be possible for a poet 
to be Irish without using the Irish language, of which 
he is ignorant, though that is disputed. ‘A. E.” 
belongs to a group of poets who, though born and bred 
in Ireland, have spoken English as their mother-tongue, 
and used it with complete mastery for their poems—in 
mastery far surpassing earlier poets, like Moore or even 
Mangan, who often followed a false and rhetorical 
tradition, perhaps inherited from the time when the 
invader’s language had to be acquired, as the English 
once had to acquire Norman-French. 

The group was rather large. It included at least 
two distinguished women, Anna MacManus and Alice 
Milligan, and Lionel Johnson belonged to it, though he 
was an Irishman only by his own adoption and 
benevolence prepense. It formed a distinctive move- 
ment—the most distinctive in the poetry of the English 
language since the days of Swinburne’s early work. We 
suppose the dreary histories of literature will some day 
speak of it as the ‘‘ Irish Mystic School,’’ just as an 
earlier group is stupidly described as the ‘‘ Metaphysical 
poets.’’ It seems harsh and premature to use the past 
tense of it already. Many of its members have all their 
power still. But very likely that will take a different 
form. The spirit has already moved on. We begin to 
look upon the group with a sense of completion, and for 
various reasons we think the particular quality of their 
poetry will not re-appear. One of the reasons is that 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, the leader of the band, issued his 
“Collected Works’’ a short time ago, and now 
‘‘ A. E.,’”’ the second in command, issues his ‘‘ Collected 
Poems’’ (Macmillan). It is a small sign, but still it 
counts. 

There is another reason. When Prometheus was 
pinned to the cliff and Zeus set his garrison eagle to feed 
upon his heart, Hermes came to taunt him, and after 
listening to his superb defiance of the Most High, 
remarked, ‘‘ If you were in prosperity, you would be 
unendurable.’’ If Ireland were in prosperity, these 
poets would not, indeed, be unendurable, but they would 
not have existed. They would necessarily be so different 
as not to come into the same class of poetry at all. They 
would be as incapable of their most characteristic vision 
as Mr. Kipling is. They sucked the breasts of a country 
indignant under long oppression, and holy in her dis- 
tress. Their Ireland was still the Dark Rose of which 
Mangan sang :— 

** All day long, in unrest, 
To and fro do I move; 
The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love! 
The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my queen, 
My life of life, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! ”’ 
It was with that passion of indignant sorrow that Mr. 
Yeats called to the Rose :— 
“Red Rose, proud Rose, sad Rose of all my days! 
Come near me, while I sing the ancient ways.” 
Se he called to the ‘‘ Rose of all Roses, Rose of all the 
World,’’ and in that spirit he sang of :— 
“Cabins gone now, old well-sides, old dear places; 
And men who loved the cause that never dies.” 

That kind of passion is never bred in prosperity. 
And the same passion of sorrow suffuses a large part of 
‘‘ A. E.’s’”’ verse, even when he is not thinking specially 
of his own country’s sorrow. ‘‘I am the heart-break 
over fallen things,’’ said Dana, the mother of the gods, 
to him. The words might stand for his own, and they 
could have been uttered by no one proudly conscious of 
prosperous and Imperial blood :— 

**T am the heart-break over fallen things, 
The sudden gentleness that stays the blow, 
And I am in the kiss that foemen give 
Pausing in battle, and in the tears tbat fall 





Over the vanquished foe, and in the highest, 
Among the Danaan gods, I am the last 
Council of Mercy in their hearte where they 
Mete justice from a thousand starry thrones.” 

But if, as even the Ulsterialists hope, the more 
prosperous day has at last risen, we shall not hear that 
note of indignant affection and passionate sorrow any 
more. The stubborn and violent persistence of a 
nationality is slowly winning its way to something like 
justice, and perhaps to something like prosperity. Many 
of the ancient wrongs are removed, and the future course 
of struggle in the country is likely to be different. In 
one of his personifications, as Mr. George Russell, of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society and the “ Irish 
Homestead,” “ A. E.’’ has himself labored for years to 
remove the wrongs and effect the change—another 
proof that the highest qualities of poetic intellect do not 
unfit a mind for business for which ordinary, unimagi- 
native people are thought good enough. In so far as he 
has succeeded, the tone of Irish poetry will necessarily 
be changed, and the national poems which he and his 
fellows have written will remain as the memorials of a 
different age. They will be even more different from the 
work of the younger generation now growing up than 
their own work was from the national songs of Young 
Ireland sixty years ago. 

And, perhaps, there are signs of a change that goes 
deeper still. We all know Matthew Arnold’s definition 
of the Celtic nature—an admiring definition, in spite of 
its satisfactory sense of superiority. He speaks of “ the 
expansive, eager, Celtic nature; the head in the air, 
snuffing and snorting; a proud look and a high 
stomach ” :— 

** For good or bad,” he says, “ the Celtic genius is more 
airy and unsubstantial, goes less near the ground than the 
German. The Celt is truly, as I began by saying, 
sentimental. Sentimental—‘ always ready to react against the 
despotism of fact’; that is the description that a great friend of 
the Celt (M. Henri Martin) gives of him; and it is not a 
bad description of the sentimental temperament; it lets us 
into the secret of its dangers and of the habitual want of 
success.” 

One must beware of that word, “ sentimental,’’ for 
it has changed its meaning rapidly since Matthew 
Arnold’s time. For some years it was applied to any 
noble emotion that did not bring sixpence to a man’s 
pocket, or a market to the Empire. It is now applied 
to anything that stupid and brutish people find in their 
way when they are out for some dastardly action of 
cruelty or greed. But in Matthew Arnold’s sense, we 
suppose one might take “ A. E.,’’ the poet, as an almost 
perfect example of that Celtic nature, “ always ready to 
react against the despotism of fact.” Those misty, moon- 
lit scenes, haunted by ancient gods and forgotten battles— 
those scenes which duplicate the visionary and symbolic 
pictures that he himself paints—pictures of lake and 
mountain, where strange figures pass, and the Sidhe 
revel or wail, and Angus lives in immortal youth—how 
lovely they are, and how violently they all react against 
the despotism of fact! 

“In the wet dusk silver sweet, 
Down the violet-scented ways, 
As I moved with quiet feet 
I was met by mighty days. 


“On the hedge the hanging dew 
Glassed the eve and stars and skies; 
While I gazed a madness grew 
Into thundered battle cries. 


‘““ Where the hawthorn glimmered white, 
Flashed the spear and fell the stroke— 
Ah! what faces pale and bright, 
Where the dazzling battle broke.” 

That is far more concrete, more actual than most. 
For, indeed, “ A. E.,” the poet, has made his habitual 
home among stars and purple nights, and misty waters 
and the gods. There is a longish poem called “ Trans- 
formations,” which reveals glimpses of that home. It 
begins :-— 

‘What miracle was it that made this grey Rathgar 

Seem holy earth, a leaping-place from star to star?” 

Should we not say that here, in “ A. E.,” we have 

Matthew Arnold’s “ Celtic nature” to perfection? But 
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then, on a sudden, down crashes Mr. Bernard Shaw, with 
his definition of the Celtic nature. ‘‘ Fact-facing’’ he 
emphatically calls it :— 

“ Roughly, I should say,’ he cries, ‘‘ that the Englishman 
is wholly at the mercy of his imagination, having no sense of 
reality to check it. The Irishman, with a far subtler and more 
fastidious imagination, has one eye always on things as they 
are.” 


There is a fine cartload of bricks shot upon all our 
pretty pictures of sweet Celtic glamor, and England’s 
superior good-sense! And Mr. Shaw speaks of Ireland 
with more authority than Matthew Arnold. It is all 
very shocking to English susceptibilities, which were so 
ready to give Ireland her due in fairyland. And the 
worst is that the younger Irish generation seems to be 
justifying Mr. Shaw John Synge, James Stephens, and 
a lot of others—there is not much moonlight and banshee 
about them! We cannot say how it will turn out. 
Perhaps Ireland will maintain a double nature, keeping 
one eye on the homestead with Mr. George Russell, and 
the other on the stars with “ A.E.’”’ Once before we 
ventured to compare the Irishman to the Malaprop 
Cerberus—“ three gentlemen in one.’’ We could give 
ir ‘ances of three who have nothing in common except 
Irish birth, an unusual quantity of opposite qualities, 
and a tendency to bark when they smell the blood of an 
Englishman. Mr. Bernard Shaw and “ A. E.’’ would be 
two of them. 





BULLION FOR SMALL HOLDERS. 


We have been harvesting the onions. Not quite so 
happily as usual, because the growing season has come 
after the ripening season, and the bulbs, instead of going 
to sleep like good children, insist on remaining awake. 
Just before the harvest you must bend the stalks down 
with a rake, thus hypnotising your charges into slumber, 
for the onion does not like to sleep, whatever the season, 
until it has flowered. If you don’t get it asleep, hard and 
ripe in the sunshine, it will fret all the winter, wasting 
its good crisp flesh in babbling of green fields, and 
dwindling from Falstaffian to Slenderish proportions. 
But get your round and saucy onion ripe with the glow 
of sunshine on its thin outer skin, and the weight and 
hardness of a stone within, it is a nugget rather than 
a vegetable—a piece of preserved life, of bottled sunshine, 
a slice of summer to rejoice the heart in winter, a sort 
of fruit of the Hesperides rather than a stem almost as 
lowly as a root. 

If the onion is all this for the grower who eats it, 
there must be great virtue in it as a commodity to be 
grown for sale. It will be one of those crops demanded 
for the small holder, which, not being perishable, can 
wait out the shifts of a hostile market, go leisurely to 
auction, and refuse an unsatisfactory bid that the poor 
perishable asparagus or summer carrot must accept even 
at a great loss. A man of the village took recently a 
hundredweight of excellent blackberries to town. They 
were ticketed in all the shops at fourpence a pound, but 
no shopkeeper would give him even a penny for them. 
‘‘ Why not take mine, put the price down to threepence, 
and sell twice as many?’’ he asked. But the shopkeeper 
had decided that all the blackberries he could not sell at 
fourpence must go bad. In perishable commodities, 
there is no equity whatever between producer and con- 
sumer. Co-operation will bridge the chasm some day. 
It is only with the hard, sound bullion of the soil that 
the grower can get a small measure of equity to-day. 

This nugget of ours does not even confine its triumph 
to the winter season. In a remote holiday centre this 
August, fresh garden produce was so scarce that more 
than once the only second vegetable to be had was 
boiled Spanish onion. Ah, those grand, round, thin- 
skinned bulbs of Spain! They are at once the enemy to 
be fought and the ideal to be imitated by our market 
gardeners. Last year we imported nine million bushels 
of onions from all foreign countries, Spain sending us 
five millions. It is not just a matter of latitude, for 
nearly a million and a half bushels come from the Nether- 
Jands, Those are probably all pickling onions, which 





also we may just as well grow; but we have it on the 
authority of several of our own market gardeners that 
we can grow in England first-rate onions of the Spanish 
type, and sell them with profit against the imported ones. 
Undoubtedly, this branch of agriculture is a decidedly 
skilled trade. Here and there we have seen such onions. 
Others falling a little short of the ideal only did so, we 
believe, because they sprang from the wrong seed. There 
are so many seeds as well as so many ways of growing 
onions, and that perhaps makes the pursuit of this form 
of wealth the more interesting. This year, as an April- 
sown onion to grow big in a single summer, Nuneham 
Park has done well, at any rate in some gardens. It is 
a special favorite over a large district, and apparently. 
deservedly so. The same may be said of a hundred other 
well-known varieties. 

You do not get monster onions in a single season 
between April and September. If you have sown them 
rather thickly (and kept them so) on only moderately 
rich soil, you may harvest them scarcely bigger than 
hazel nuts. These shall be the monsters of next year. 
Let them sleep cool and dry till March begins to stir 
with tidings of a new summer. Meanwhile, let a bed 
ten times as extensive be prepared by winter pulverisa- 
tion, with ripe farmyard manure, with kainit, with 
superphosphate, and with soot. By Lady Day it is 
ready, weedless, ripe, and firm, and then the little bulbs 
dip their feet in it about nine inches apart, and start 
fifteen months ahead of open-air seedlings for the goal 
of greatness. Beings that can thus brave the weather 
of an English March have no need of a Spanish or 
Egyptian climate, and, in fact, the next September finds 
them globular, neckless, rosy, and sound. 

Larger onions of this year’s growing have done their 
sleep, and are ready to start again by Christmas, and 
theirs is another secret to unfold. These, planted like 
potato onions on the shortest day, will send up three or 
four green shoots apiece, each of them drawing material 
from the old bulb, which they manufacture by a swift 
and wonderful chemistry into greenest, tenderest new 
matter. They are the mildest and crispest of spring 
onions. Too good for the people in the towns, because 
they are of the perishable sort that the middleman will 
not let them buy. They are just snacks for the grower, 
the by-product of a few unsaleable bulbs, pheenix growths 
to show that this wonderful vegetable, even in its death, 
can give us the tenderest of its products. 

Almost as we harvested from the sowing of April, 
we sowed again. If you sow in August, your hardy row 
will stand the winter, and become monsters in the follow- 
ing summer. But no earlier than August, or they will, 
many of them, run to seed. The sagacious root seems 
to take note of a single week beyond the twelvemonth. 
From August to August isonly a year. It will store and 
store for so long, then take its winter rest, and swarm 
into chives, which will tower into seed-heads. But from 
July to August is thirteen months, therefore more than 
a year. It will call that two years, and run into seed 
at its first stretch of growth. So we get our great onions 
at only one harvesting. It is this crop that most surely 
cheats the onion fly, and the necessary thinnings give us 
in the dead time of the year tender little saladings, so 
rare that they will even sell, and, paying for cultivation 
as we go along, leave the ultimate crop as a gross profit. 

And if August has gone by, we need not wait till 
spring, but may start on our treasure hunt by the winter 
route. The seed goes into a cold frame in October, the 
little things needing rather more protection than those 
sown in August. But they must not be coddled much ; 
your onion is a hardy creature, and loves a strenuous life 
as soon as it can be had. In April these will go out on 
a thoroughly weeded bed, and one prepared to the firm- 
ness that onions like, and most weeds dislike. Each has 
its own station, six inches from the nearest neighbor in 
one direction, eight or nine inches in another direction. 
It is their duty to fill out till they jostle, till the bed is 
paved with onions as with cobble-stones, till half of them 
must be carried to another place, when they are lifted, 
in order to find room for the sun-bath that precedes their 
storing. In an acre, 43,560 square feet, in every foot 


four onions weighing half-a-pound apiece! It is a picture 
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not quite easy to realize, but the hope of it will pay for 
a good deal of care with the cold frames and in trans- 
planting and re-planting, so that no gaps shall go un- 
filled. Such generous application of labor at once makes 
the manure bill light by comparison, and teaches us that 
the very best expenditure on that item is essential. 

If every farmer in all his operations aimed sincerely 
and hopefully at the very best results, what a change 
would come over agriculture! None of us could easily 
cultivate a single crop with that ambition without its 
having a material effect upon the whole of our farming 
operations. The field that had produced that pavement 
of onions would show its education in the excellence of 
a dozen succeeding crops. In fact, the by-products in 
agriculture are often far more important than the actual 
crop aimed at. The cultivation of sugar beet, where it 
has induced more care than had yet been bestowed on 
mangolds, has produced a great deal besides sugar, and 
the scrupulous cleanliness of the land needed for the 
growth of flax has made Belfast a benefactor of Irish 
agriculture. The onion also will make him who loves 
her a good farmer. 





Short Studies. 


THE BLIND MAN. 


HE was one who would have passed by the Sphinx with- 
out seeing it. He did not believe in the necessity for 
Sphinxes, or in their reality, for that matter—they did 
not exist for him. Indeed, he was one to whom the 
Sphinx would not have been visible. He might have 
eyed it and noted a certain bulk of grotesque stone, but 
nothing more significant. 

He was sex-blind, and, so, peculiarly limited by the 
fact that he could not appreciate women. If he had 
been pressed for a theory or metaphysic of womanhood 
he would have been unable to formulate any. Their 
presence he admitted, perforce: their utility was quite 
apparent to him on the surface, but, subterraneously, he 
doubted both their existence and their utility. He might 
have said perplexedly—Why cannot they do whatever 
they have to do without being always in the way? He 
might have said—Hang it, they are everywhere, and 
what good are they doing? They bothered him, they 
destroyed his ease when he was near them, and they 
spoke a language which he did not understand and did 
not want to understand. But as his limitations did not 
press on him, neither did they trouble him. He was not 
sexually deficient, and he did not dislike women; he 
simply ignored them, and was only really at home with 
men. All the crudities which we enumerate as masculine 
delighted him—simple things, for, in the gender of 
abstract ideas, vice is feminine, brutality is masculine; 
the female being older, vastly older than the male, much 
more competent in every way, stronger, even in her 
physique, than he, and, having little baggage of mental 
or ethical preoccupations to delay her progress, she is 
still the guardian of evolution, requiring little more from 
man than to be stroked and petted for a while. 

He could be brutal at times. He liked to get drunk 
at seasonable periods. He would cheerfully break a head 
or a window, and would bandage the one damage, or pay 
for the other, with equal skill and pleasure. He liked to 
tramp rugged miles, swinging his arms and whistling as 
he went, and he could sit for hours by the side of a 
ditch thinking thoughts without words—an easy and a 
pleasant way of thinking, and one which may lead to 
something in the long run. 

Even his mother was an abstraction to him. He was 
kind to her, so far as doing things went, but he looked 
over her or round her, and marched away and forgot her. 

Sex-blindness carries with it many other darknesses. 
We do not know what masculine thing is projected by 
the female consciousness, and civilization, even life itself, 
must stand at a halt until it has been discovered or 
created; but art is the female projected by the male; 





science is the male projected by the male—as yet a poor 
thing, and to remain so until it has become art—that is, 
has become fertilised, and so more psychological than 
mechanical. 

The small part of science which came to his notice 
(inventions, macbinery, etc.) was easily and delightedly 
comprehended by him. He could do intricate things 
with a knife and a piece of string, or a hammer and a 
saw ; but a picture, a poem, a statue, a piece of music— 
these left him as uninterested as they found him; more 
so, in truth, for they left him bored and dejected. 

His mother came to dislike him, and there were 
many causes and many justifications for her dislike. She 
was an orderly, busy, competent woman, the counterpart 
of endless millionsof her sex, who liked to understand what 
she saw or felt, and who had no happiness in reading 
riddles. To her he was at times an enigma, and at times 
again a simpleton. In both aspects he displeased and 
embarrassed her. One has one’s sense of property, and 
in-him she could put her finger on anything that was 
hers. We demand continuity, logic in other words, but 
between her son and herself there was a gulf fixed, 
spanned by no bridge whatever; there was complete 
isolation ; no boat plied between them at all. All the 
kindly human things which she loved were unintelligible 
to him, and his coarse pleasures or blunt evasions dis- 
tressed and bewildered her. When she spoke to him he 
gaped or yawned ; and yet she did not speak on weighty 
matters, just the necessary small change of existence—- 
somebody’s cold, somebody’s dress, somebody’s marriage 
or death. When she addressed him on sterner subjects— 
the ground, the weather, the crops—he looked at her as 
if she were a baby, he listened with stubborn resentment, 
and strode away a confessed boor. There was no contact 
anywhere between them, and he was a slow exasperation 
to her. What can we do with that which is ours and not 
curs? Either we own a thing or we do not, and, which- 
ever way it goes, there is some end to it; but certain 
enigmas are illegitimate, and are so hounded from decent 
cogitation. 

She could do nothing but dismiss him, and she 
could not even do that, for there he was at the required 
periods, always primed with the wrong reply to any 
question, the wrong aspiration, the wrong conjecture ; 
a perpetual trampler on mental corns, a person for whom 
one could do nothing but apologise. 

They lived on a small farm, and almost the entire 
work of the place was done by him. His younger 
brother assisted, but that assistance could have easily 
been done without. If the cattle were sick, he cured 
them almost by instinct. If the horse was lame or 
wanted a new shoe, he knew precisely what to do in both 
events. When the time came for ploughing, he gripped 
the handles and drove a furrow which was as straight 
and as economical as any furrow in the world. He 
could dig all day long and be happy ; he gathered in the 
harvest as another would gather in a bride; and, in the 
intervals between these occupations, he fled to the 
nearest public-house, and wallowed among his kind. 

He did not fly away to drink; he fled to be among 
men. Then he awakened; his tongue worked with the 
best of them, and adequately, too. He could speak 
weightily on many things—boxing, wrestling, hunting, 
fishing, the seasons, the weather, and the chances of 
this and the other man’s crops. He had deep knowledge 
about brands of tobacco, and the peculiar virtues of 
many different liquors. He knew birds, and beetles, 
and worms; how a weasel would behave in extraordinary 
circumstances; how to train every breed of horse and 
dog. He recited goats from the cradle to the grave; 
could tell the name of any tree from its leaf; knew how 
a bull could be coerced, a cow cut up, and what plasters 
were good for a broken head. Sometimes, and often 
enough, the talk would chance on women, and then 
he laughed as heartily as anyone else; but he was always 
relieved when the conversation trailed to more inter- 
esting things. 

His mother died and left the farm to the younger 
instead of the elder son; an unusual thing to do, but 
she did detest him. She knew her younger son very 
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well. He was foreign to her in nothing. His temper 
ran parallel with her own ; his tastes were hers ; his ideas 
had been largely derived from her; she could track 
them at any time, and make or demolish him. He would 
go to a dance or a picnic and be as exhilarated as she 
was, and would discuss the matter afterwards. He 
could speak with some cogency on the shape of this and 
that female person, the hat of such an one, the dis- 
agreeableness of tea at this house and the goodness of 
it at the other. He could even listen to one speakin 
without going to sleep at the fourth word. In all, he 
was a decent, quiet lad, who would become a father the 
exact replica of his own, and whose daughters would 
resemble his mother as closely as two peas resemble their 
green ancestors. So she left him the farm. 

Of course, there was no attempt to turn the elder 
brother out. Indeed, for some years the two men worked 
quietly together and prospered, and were contented ; 
then, as was inevitable, the younger brother got married, 
and the elder had to look out for a new place to live in 
and to work in—things had become difficult. 

It was not an easy problem for him, or for any 
person lacking initiative—a sexual characteristic. He 
might have emigrated, but his roots were struck deeply 
in his own place, so the idea never occurred to him; 
furthermore, our thoughts are often no deeper than our 
pockets, and one must have money to move anywhere. 
For any other life than that of farming he had no 
training, and small desire. He had no money, and he 
was a farmer’s son. Without money he could not get 
a farm; being a farmer’s son, he could not sink to the 
degradation of a day laborer; logically, he could sink, 
actually, he could not without endangering his own 
centres and verities—so he also got married. 

He married a farm of about ten acres, and the sun 
began to shine on him once more; but only for a few 
days. Suddenly, the sun went away from the heavens; 
the moon disappeared from the silent night; the silent 
night itself fled afar, leaving in its stead a noisy, dirty 
blackness, through which one slept or yawned as one 
could. There was the farm, of course, one could go 
there and work ; but the freshness went out of the very 
ground ; the crops lost their sweetness and candor; the 
horses and cows disowned him; the goats ceased to be 
his friends. It was all up with him. He did not 
whistle any longer. He did not swing his shoulders as 
he walked, and although he continued to smoke, he did 
not look for a particular green bank whereon he could 
sit quietly flooded with those slow thoughts that had no 
words. 

For he discovered that he had not married a farm 
at all. He had married a woman—a thin-jawed, 
elderly slattern, whose sole beauty was her farm. liow 
her jaws worked! The processions and congregations 
of words that fell and dribbled and slid out of them! 
Those jaws were never quiet, and in spite of all, he did 
not say anything. There was not anything to say, but 
much to do from which he shivered away in terror. He 
looked at her sometimes through the muscles of his arms, 
through his big, strong hands, through fogs and fumes, 
and singular, quiet tumults that raged within him. She 
lectured him on the things he knew so well, and she 
was always wrong. She lectured him on those things 
which she did know, but the unending disquisition, the 
perpetual repetition, the foolish, empty emphasis, the 
dragging weightiness of her tongue, made him repudiate 
her knowledge, and hate it as much as he did her. 

Sometimes, looking at her, he would rub his eyes 
and yawn with fatigue and wonder. There she was! A 
something enwrapped about with petticoats. Veritably 
alive! Active as an insect! Palpable to the touch! 
And what was she doing to him? Why did she do it? 
Why didn’t she go away? Why didn’t she die? What 
sense was there in the making of a creature that clothed 
itself like a bolster, without any freedom or entertain- 
ment or shapeliness? 

Her eyes were fixed on him, and they always seemed 
to be angry ; and her tongue was uttering rubbish about 
horses, rubbish about cows, rubbish about hay and oats. 
Nor was this the sum of his weariness. It was not alone 
that he was married ; he was multitudinously, egregiously 





married. He had married a whole family, and what a 
family! 

Her mother lived with her, her eldest sister lived 
with her, her youngest sister lived with her—and these 
were all swathed about with petticoats and shawls. They 
had no movement. Their feet were like those of no 
creature he had ever observed. One could hear the flip- 
flap of their slippers all over the place, and at all hours. 
They were down-at-heel, draggletailed, and futile. 
There was no workmanship about them. They were as 
unfinished, as unsightly, as a puddle on a road. They 
insulted his eyesight, his hearing, and his energy. They 
had lank hair that slapped about them like wet seaweed, 
and they were all talking, talking, talking. 

The mother was of an incredible age. She was 
senile with age. Her cracked cackle never ceased for an 
instant. She talked to the dog and the cat; she talked 
to the walls of the room; she spoke out through the 
window to the weather; she shut her eyes in a corner 
and harangued the circumambient darkness. The eldest 
sister was as silent as a deep ditch and as ugly. She slid 
here and there with her head on one side like an inquisi- 
tive hen watching one curiously, and was always doing 
nothing with an air of futileemployment. The youngest 
sister was a semi-lunatic, who prattled and prattled with- 
out ceasing; and was always catching one’s sleeve, and 
laughing at one’s face. And everywhere those flopping, 
wriggling petticoats were appearing and disappearing. 
One saw slack hair whisking by the corner of one’s eye. 
Mysteriously, urgently, they were coming and going and 
coming again, and never, never being silent. 

More and more he went running to the public-house. 
But it was no longer to be among men, it was to get 
drunk. One might imagine him sitting there thinking 
those slow thoughts without words. One might predict 
that the day would come when he would realize very 
suddenly, very clearly, all that he had been thinking 
about, and, when his urgent, terrible thought had been 
translated into its own terms of action, he would be 
quietly hanged by the neck until he was as dead as he 
had been before he was alive. 

James STEPHENS. 





Communications. 





“FROM CONVENTION TO CONFERENCE.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Every person interested in the political history 
of the past quarter of a century must sympathise with Lord 
Loreburn’s appeal for peaceful debate of the difficulties of 
the Home Rule problem ; but the article in Tue Nation of 
this date on the subject of the suggested conference provides an 
excellent illustration of the impossibility of arranging the 
matter in the manner approved by Lord Loreburn and, 
apparently, by the Editor. The first and most vital objection 
to the mind of any believer in representative government 
must be that while the Constitution provides time, place, 
manner, and form for such debates, and while the persons 
selected by the constituencies have debated and have 
adjudicated upon the matter, it is now proposed that a 
dozen men should solemnly revise the work of the Parlia- 
ment of the nation. To what end are the Commons elected 
if performance of this kind has sanction? It is perfectly 
true that if certain provisions of the Home Rule Bill had 
been reasonably debated on a proposal by the minority to 
introduce amendments to improve the measure, public 
agitation demonstrating strong public opinion in favor of 
such amendments would be ample justification for submit- 
ting them again to the judgment of the House of Commons ; 
but not even these circumstances could justify the renewed 
attempt to reduce Parliament to the automatic recording of 
the pre-determinations of a self-constituted clique. What 
matters should be debated in conference? Are they the 
matters discussed in Committee on the Bill? If so, we have 
heard enough of them; for there was not an amendment 
proposed in Committee on the part of the North-Eastern 
faction that was not designed to cripple the Bill, and to 
render its operation unworkable. Is it suggested that the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland is to be put hack into the 
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melting pot, to be again reduced to the position of an open 
question? There is a unanimous denial of this; but what 
other issue has been raised by the faction that you hope to 
soothe? Reply may be made that there were many expe- 
dients that were not considered in Committee, and were 
never referred to in debate. This is perfectly true. The 
opponents of Irish self-government dared not state their 
own case. Behind their blank negation of Irish rights they 
had an answer to the question: What was it that they 
feared? and they dared not give the answer. No conference 
will ever get the Orange leaders to tell any more truth about 
their cause than they have told in their public speeches in 
and out of Parliament; but they have a real fear of Home 
Rule, and, in their own minds and conscience, they have a 
very intelligible reason for it. If they dared speak truth, 
these men would say: “ We fear that an Irish Parliament 
(in the main Catholic) would use its power against our 
minority in the same way that we used our power when, 
through the Tory Party, we governed Ireland.” This is in 
fact the Ulster question. 

What, then, are their methods of oppression that now 
the Orange leaders fear may be used against themselves—- 
the methods which they hope to use again themselves if 
Home Rule can be defeated? Their first principle was that 
every salaried office in the public service should be appro- 
priated to the purpose of “encouraging ’”’ their supporters. 
It is true that in the last dozen years of their reign it was 
found necessary, for the sustenance of this policy, to allocate 
a fraction of such offices to purchase the support of tame 
Irish Catholics, who, in return, would malign their country 
and apologise for their creed. But no independent or repre- 
sentative Irishman could ever vault the barrier that the 
few meaner creatures were permitted to crawl over. These 
men poisoned the administration of justice. Of all the 
terrible tasks that we have to face under Home Rule, the 
greatest and most arduous is to establish a system of legal 
administration that will be respectable and respected. The 
overwhelming reason that protects the Carson gang from 
prosecution is that while they were in power they so 
degraded the tribunals that men like myself treasure the 
records of the prison life of their fathers as precious heir- 
looms, and judgments of treason-felony have no moral 
sanction in the public conscience. They gave us “equal 
laws.” The same statute bound the Orangeman and the 
Papist ; but the judicial administrator was appointed by the 
Orangemen, and his sole qualification was his professed 
belief that Papist right was Orange wrong. 

I remember well in the early years of my profession con- 
ducting County Court appeals in the Assize Court in Kerry. 
Beneath the Bench sat the agent of Lord Kenmare. On the 
Bench presided Mr. Justice O’Brien, whose position in 
seniority among his colleagues enabled him to select almost 
invariably the Munster Circuit. Before this learned judge 
the agent was examined as a witness in a very large propor- 
tion of cases. The agent knew nothing about the disputes. 
He appeared often, on the invitation of the judge, solely to 
indicate which of the two litigants the Rent Office would 
like to favor, and judgment went accordingly. 

Under a system which sheltered such events, the law 
most properly became an object of contempt. The 
“Remedial Measures’’ of the Imperial Parliament were 
killed by a political Bench. The Land Act of 1870 was 
received with an outburst of opposition very like the present 
Carson agitation, in compliance with which its adminis- 
trators reduced it to a dead letter. The Act of ’81 would 
have been killed to please the landlords were it not for the 
terrors of agrarian unrest and crime. It had to be amended, 
and its first iniquitous “Fair Rents” were subsequently 
scaled down. The plunder of the Land Purchase Act of 
1903 was rendered possible only by intimidating the Land 
Courts, by judicial hectoring, from granting adequate 
reductions for second-term rents. The curse of a political 
judiciary was accentuated, and is accentuated in the curse 
of a political magistracy, and these, in their natural order, 
invoked the affliction of a political jury panel, with the result 
that every department of legal administration fell into dis- 
repute. 

The Orangemen, most naturally, fear that the system 
that they instituted will be continued under Home Rule. It 
is impossible, under the Statute, for the Irish Parliament 
to pass any law, or even to secure requisite assent to comply 





with the necessary form of passing any law, that would in 
the smallest degree operate to the detriment of any section 
of the community. Under the Government of Ireland Bill, 
“Ulster” has all that it professes to desire—the protection 
both of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament. It is, 
however, possible that the administration of these equal 
laws may be committed to the charge of political disrepu- 
tables, who would exercise their powers to please the masters 
who appointed them, who might be able to confer other 
favors. This danger is real. There is always a strong 
section in every political party that is anxious to control 
the Judicial Bench. This must ever be a matter of acute 
difference of interest between the public and the politician. 
Prominence in factional politics, or subservience to poli- 
ticians, should be an absolute bar to judicial promotion. 
That politicians do their best to be impartial when they 
reach the Bench is no compliance with the obligation that 
the Bench should be, not only in fact, but in appearance, a 
body of jurists unswayed by party prejudice. 

So far, therefore, as Sir Edward Carson states that it 
would be in the power of a Nationalist Parliament to oppress 
a minority, he tells the truth. If he added that he and his 
Unionist colleagues had set an example of the methods by 
which such oppression could be practised, he would tell the 
whole truth, When he says that, in fact, he will be 
oppressed, he is clearly “ gladiathering,” if I may use an 
appropriate Munster colloquialism. 

It would certainly be a matter of first-rate importance 
if some method could be devised to prevent the possibility 
of the rights of Orangemen being infringed by partisan 
administration of the forms of justice. It is not easy to see 
how this is to be done. Retaining judicial patronage in the 
hands of the English Cabinet will not do it. The perfo.m- 
ances of English politicians, in their efforts to do right, 
result in scandals that would be criminal if they were not 
ludicrously sincere. My own view is that judicial appoint- 
ments, and all other appointments connected with the 
administration of justice,should be made by the Crown from 
a qualified and limited panel, selected by the professions 
concerned. The great virtue of selfishness would promote 
the men at the top, in order to acquire their practice; and 
a man cannot be at the top for any length of time unless, 
in the opinion of the public, he has the ability and character 
to keep himself there. 

Whatever the solution of the difficulty may be, it will 
not be helped by any conference, as you will never persuade 
its discussion to be undertaken either by those who were 
sinners in the past or by those who hope to sin in the future. 
If solution would (as I believe) ease the situation and relieve 
many honest fears, it must be sought by counsels unaided 
by the Ulster “ Loyalists.” Meanwhile, the inflammation 
of the situation would be relieved by the display of a little 
common-sense. It would be folly to prosecute the masque- 
raders ; but all Ireland is asking, Is there any obligation 
to maintain as Privy Councillors, Lords Lieutenants, 
Deputy Lieutenants, Magistrates, Crown Counsel, or Com- 
missioned Officers, men who openly deride the authority of 
his Majesty and his Parliament? There is little objection to 
these cocks strutting around on their own dunghills, but 
surely it is time to remove from their tails the gaudy 
feathers which they wear only by the grace of a sovereign 
whose laws they propose to resist in arms.—Yours, &c., 

A. M. Suirivan. 

Altona House, Dublin. 

September 27th, 1913. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


MR. GORDON CRAIG’S THEATRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You had a kindly article headed ‘‘ Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s Theatre’’ in your issue of September 20th, as a 
review of my book, ‘‘ Towards a New Theatre,’’ and in that 
article you ask me several straight questions which deserve 
as straight answers as I can make. 

You spoke well of my books and well of my designs, and 
well of my intentions altogether, and then you asked: 
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‘* When, oh! when, are we to be allowed to see how they pan 


out? If Mr. Craig only knew how eager we are to 
drink of the truth from him and to profit by it! ’’ 

The rest of the article was practically to ask why, oh! 
why will not Mr. Craig help us to see further, and be a little 
more helpful, and show us all these things on a real stage? 

If you will tell me why you have not a circulation equal 
to that of the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ ; if you will tell me how it is 
that a certain actress called Miss Ellen Terry has no theatre 
of her own in England to-day ; if you will tell me why it is 
that the whole of Liverpool, which I believe is our third 
largest city, in all its grandeur and pride can find only eight 
thousand pounds wherewith inadequately to rig up an old- 
fashioned building as its ‘‘ new Repertory Theatre,’’ and 
then can hardly find enough to pay the poorest of salaries to 
its workers, while a town like Lubeck in Germany, with 
130,000 inhabitants, can find £150,000 to build an entirely 
new theatre, and plenty of money afterwards to support it; 
if you can tell me why Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, and other great centres in England are 
unable to find sufficient cash (or credit) each to have had a 
sumptuous theatre of its own during the last five years, while 
the same type of cities in Germany—Dresden, Munich, 
Stuttgart, Darmstadt, Dortmund, Bremen, and others—are 
able to have the most sumptuous theatres possible, and all 
in the last five years; and if you can tell me why it is that 
the German theatre managers are making money at a terrific 
rate, and out of English ideas, and that my friend Professor 
Reinhardt is the most successful of all of them, while 
England refused in 1902, in 1904, in 1910, and still refuses 
to make use of that which I have continually offered her, 
then I can better answer your question. 

But though I find it difficult to answer your question, I 
shall do my best. I wonder if I shall be right in saying that 
England seems to be paralysed out of all action by a kind of 
fear which touches every nerve of her being? She seems, 
first of all, paralysed to spend money, even on what one may 
call ‘‘ dead certainties,’’ such as the method of production of 
plays, which I employed and advocated some years ago, and 
which Professor Reinhardt clearly proved on a very large 
scale to be a practical and profitable method. England 
followed in the wake several years later, and supports Mr. 
Barker’s excellent efforts in a lukewarm fashion. 

At that time (about three years ago) I was asking 
Englishmen to support my proposed school for the Art of 
the Theatre ; for I said to myself, “It is not likely that my 
countrymen, in their present state of mind, will put £30,000 
a year at my service to risk in ‘theatrical speculation.’” I 
thought that they would appreciate a safer proposition. So 
I asked for my school. 

It was three more years before I met a man generous 
enough to let me make a beginning. We have made a begin- 
ning, and that beginning should have been in England if 
I had not again been refused, by an Englishman, the only 
practical building which was available at the time. I was 
ready to begin; and although we have made a beginning, 
we want more money before we can be of much service to 
the English theatre, and thus be of service to the English 
State. 

And the school brings us a step nearer to the realization 
of the things which I want to show you upon a real stage, 
and this school very greatly minimises the risk when the 
time shall come to show them. Still, this is speaking of the 
future, is it not? And you want things now! Very right; 
I am entirely with you. I, too, want things immediately ; 
I am no fonder of the future than you are. But if I am to 
work for the future, I will work slowly and build broadly, 
and be content to do so with a smaller capital, as I am doing 
now—as I have been forced to do for some time. But if you 
ask me to start straight away in a theatre in England, if 
you insist, I answer you that I am perfectly ready to start ; 
but, in order that I may run no risks, I will have as a 
minimum £30,000 a year to work on, and that guaranteed 
for a number of years. 

“Hoity, toity!’’ you may exclaim. “ You don’t ask 
much!” Let me reply that I ask considerably less than 
what my imitators get to run theatres on in Germany, 
America, and Russia. 

On the other hand, perhaps I am a little rash in pre- 
suming that you will exclaim at this figure, and perhaps I 
am to suppose that you understand it is reasonable that, at 





the end of fifteen years or longer of fighting—I believe I am 
not incorrect in adding practically wnassisted—for a cause 
which is not only dear to me, but, it being English, dear 
to all Englishmen ; perhaps I am not wrong in saying that 
you realize that this sum is the demand of a practical man, 
who does not wish to see another theatrical catastrophe put 
to the credit of artistic endeavor. 

And when I have this theatre I shall not close my school. 
Like Oliver Twist, I shall ask for more—more schools—so 
that more towns can benefit, and more people realize that 
Englishmen wish for the best theatre in the world—for a 
living theatre instead of a dead one. 

Just at present, of course, the English gentleman is fast 
asleep. I don’t often permit myself to drawl in my speech, 
but when speaking of the slumbers of the English gentleman 
it is best to adopt a drawl rather than give vent to a roar— 
or a sneer. 

It is not that he is a fool, or a mean-spirited fellow ; it 
is only that he really does not know what are his responsibilities, 
and what uses he is obliged by every law under heaven to 
make of the money with which he has been blessed. 

Now I hope that I have done my best to answer your 
question, and you see that it is a question of money—and 
money in particular banks. Not in the banks of the English 
merchants, nor the State’s bank—but in the bank of those 
gentlemen with no calling who have plenty of money at their 
disposal, and yet are frightened to back the opinion of those 
who have been telling them for very many years what use 
they ought to make of it. 

The fear of spending money is a very human one (except 
to the generous), but when, as in England, it is allied to the 
fear of sticking up for your own inventors, your own 
sculptors, painters, musicians, and men of the Theatre—not 
to speak of the host of other able men—then it becomes quite 
plain that the first thing to do is to give courage to the 
possessors of wealth by teaching them that English inventors, 
sculptors, painters, musicians, and theatre men are often the 
best in the world, and that they need not be ashamed of 
backing them that they should be proud to do so. 

The second thing is to encourage them to refrain from 
asking to see a “‘ return ’’ for their money. 

This idea of asking for a return for something which you 
give, is essentially mean. The pleasure of giving to a good 
cause—and there are good causes other than hospitals and 
religious societies—and of being associated with that cause, 
is not material return, but is a profitable experience which, I 
guarantee, if ventured into by the gentleman to whom I 
allude, would yield a hundredfold by awakening an old pride 
and pleasure which was once positive and vivid in our 
national life, and which is now only dormant, not dead. 

So it comes to this—Find the money by wanting with 
sufficient strength such a theatre as I propose, and I will 
create the theatre for you.—Yours, &c., 


Epwarp Gorpon CraiaG. 
September 26th, 1913. 


“KIDNAPPING BY ORDER.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—The article under this heading in your issue of 
September 20th does such grave injustice both to a most 
distinguished servant of the Crown and to the guiding prin- 
ciples of British relations with the Indian States that 
although, owing to the holiday season, it came to my notice 
too late for a reply last week, I desire, as a non-official 
deeply interested in the welfare of India, to be permitted 
to correct the misconceptions upon which it was founded. 

You frankly confess that your condemnation of the 
action of the Government of Bombay in respect to the minor 
Chief of Junagadh, now thirteen years of age, is based 
entirely upon correspondence (presumably included in the 
ex parte “re-statement”’ drawn up by a Bombay barrister) 
and without personal knowledge of the circumstances 
involved. It also reveals want of knowledge of fundamental 
considerations, apart from which no such case can be protit- 
ably discussed. After the Mutiny, Lord Dalhousie’s “ doc- 
trine of lapse,” assuming the right, and indeed the obliga- 
tion, of the Indian Government to annex native States in 
the absence of a direct heir, was replaced by a public assur- 
ance of the desire and intention of the paramount Power 
to maintain the dynasties of the ruling families. But it was 
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found by repeated and painful experience that, having 
guaranteed the perpetuity of the protected States, we must 
also make provision for the heirs and minor rulers to be 
properly educated and trained for the responsibilities 
awaiting them, instead of being left in the enervating and 
demoralising atmosphere of the Zenana, too often surrounded 
by the tools and secret agents of next-of-kin encouraging 
them to vice and folly, and sometimes resorting to foul 
means to bring about their death. 

The method of fitting the princely youths to rule multi- 
tudes of their fellow-men under British protection has varied 
according to circumstances. Rajkumar Colleges exist at 
four Indian centres; tutors and guardians are appointed to 
take chargé of young chiefs, who, for one reason or another, 
may not be sent to these institutions; and in frequent 
instances, such as the one under discussion, the mental out- 
look of the princes is widened by visits to this and other 
countries. In spite of many difficulties and disappointments 
(chiefly due to zenana intrigues), this policy has been success- 
ful in raising up a new and vastly improved type of chief. 
The “old style’? of ruler, who was too often ignorant, 
vicious, and drug-besotted, has almost disappeared, and our 
system is producing princes who, in the words of Lord 
Curzon, are “manly and not effeminate; strong-minded, 
but not strong-willed; acknowledging a duty to others 
instead of being a law unto themselves, and fit to do some- 
thing in the world instead of settling down into fops, or 
spendthrifts, or drones.” 

Junagadh is one of the remote States of Kathiawar, where 
the permeation of enlightened principles of rule has been 
slow and difficult. The heir of the late Nawab died in 1908, 
at the early age of twenty-seven, and the succession devolved 
upon the son of a young wife of the Chief, Ashabibi. On 
the death of the Nawab, early in 1911, the boy became a 
ward of Government, according to long-accepted political 
usage, and the question of his education and training was 
most carefully considered. It was necessary that he should 
be removed from zenana influences, and in reference to the 
Bibisaheb’s “ good, though sometimes peculiar, English,’’ to 
which you refer, it may be mentioned that she is entirely 
unacquainted with our language. Lord Sydenham (then Sir 
George Clarke), finding the boy extremely delicate, put him 
under the care of Mrs. Tudor-Owen, who has had wonder- 
ful success with young chiefs, her husband, a member of 
the Indian Civil Service, being appointed his tutor. Very 
carefully looked after as to diet and exercise, he improved 
extraordinarily, and when Lord Sydenham paid his farewell 
visit to Junagadh in February last, he found him quite 
changed in physical development and manliness. As Mr. 
and Mrs. Tudor-Owen were going on leave, taking with them 
an Indian boy friend of the young Nawab, it was deemed far 
better to let him come also for a time, as he himself strongly 
wished, instead of transferring him to another tutor—which 
would also have involved his leaving Junagadh. Under Mrs. 
Tudor-Owen’s motherly care he has improved quite wonder- 
fully, and in the severe illness he had last year he was saved 
from death by the skilled medical attendance and careful 
nursing provided for him. He is now making excellent 
progress in this country. The attempt made to prejudice 
the issue by suggesting that his religious beliefs may be 
interfered with, is entirely unwarranted. As a matter of 
fact, in the Zenana he had no religious instruction, and it 
was Mr. Robertson, the minority Administrator, who 
arranged for his regular visits to the mosque. 

Briefly stated, the fact is that with full knowledge of all 
the circumstances, the Government of Bombay, in the exer- 
cise of its duties toward the people and ruling house of 
Junagadh, has made provision for the wholesome upbringing 
of the youth who will, a few years hence, have the responsi- 
bility of the independent rule of this State of half a million 
people. The decision of Government, as Lord Sydenham 
publicly observed at Junagadh last February, was dictated 
solely by recognition of the vital importance of the boy 
receiving “the training best suited to enable him to be a 
real father of his people.’’ Yet the natural disinclination 
of an uneducated mother to part from her son is made to 
serve the purposes of political spite against Lord Sydenham. 
Notwithstanding his great claims to public gratitude, won 
by five and a half years of strenuous and most successful 
administration in Bombay, he has offended and been attacked 
by a certain school of thought there because he has spoken 





frankly of the existence of a small but dangerous element 
in Indian life, which is permanently hostile to our rule. 

It is a matter for profound regret that a review of the 
standing and authority of THe Nation should lend itself to 
an ex-parte attack which seems to be dictated by ulterior 
motives, and to an outcry which, if yielded to, would prevent 
us from adopting measures which are necessary to fit Indian 
princes for their great responsibilities, and would react dis- 
astrously upon the Native States. THe Nation is the last 
quarter from which I should have expected support of an 
outery for allowing the heirs of Indian Princedoms to be 
brought up in ignorance and self-indulgence, instead of 
being prepared to fitly govern their people under British 
protection.—Yours, &c., 

J USTICE. 

London, October ist, 1913. 

[In our contention, there was no question of “allowing 
the heirs of Indian Princedoms to be brought up in ignorance 
and self-indulgence.” The young Nawab was already in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Tudor-Owen, under whose care our 
correspondent admits that he had improved wonderfully. 
All that his mother asked was that, during their absence in 
England, he should be entrusted to the care of another 
English tutor—the best that it was possible to find. And 
all that we asked was: By what law a boy of thirteen can 
be forcibly removed against the wishes of his natural and 
legal guardian, simply because he happens to be the future 
ruler of a Native State? We have said nothing against Lord 
Sydenham’s character, whether private or political. On the 
contrary, we expressly stated that our argument would be 
the same if he were an angel from Heeven.—Ep., Tue 
Nation. ] 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DROWNING OF DOGS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. W. M. Fletcher does not deny that he wrote 
the letter which appeared in your issue of August 30th 
‘‘ without reading’’ the report of Professor Schéfer’s 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Vivisection, but 
he, nevertheless, persists in charging me, if not with 
deliberate misrepresentation, at any rate with making 
‘‘ unfair suggestions,’’ and with ‘ misleading,’’ and with 
‘* very serious negligence.’’ The charge is a baseless one, 
and the misrepresentation is Mr. Fletcher’s, as I shall 
proceed to show. What are the facts? Commenting upon a 
letter which Professor Schafer had addressed to the “ Times ”’ 
in opposition to Mr. Galsworthy’s appeal on behalf of the 
dogs, I wrote, among other things, ‘‘ Sir Edward Schafer, 
as we know, subjected dogs to all the agonies of drowning in 
the course of a series of experiments undertaken to deter- 
mine what happened during death by drowning ’’; adding 
that, of course, he considered himself quite justified in so 
doing. 

Now, that statement is strictly and literally true. 
Where, then, is the ‘‘ negligence’? Where the “ unfair 
suggestions ’’? Mr. Fletcher tells us that Professor Schafer 
experimented on thirty-six dogs, all of which were 
anesthetised, though two, he says, were only “ partially, 
and not fully, anesthetised,’’ and, as I understand him, he 
contends that my words were calculated, if not actually 
intended, ‘‘ to convey to the public the impression that these 
dogs in general suffered agonies, whereas ”’ he (Mr. Fletcher) 
‘* knew that, in point of fact, all were anesthetised.’’ This, 
then, is the alleged suggestio falsi; and I presume my 
supposed negligence consisted in not mentioning that there 
was ‘‘ partial anesthesia ’’ even in the case of the two dogs 
specially referred to. 

Now, in my letter of August 5th (published in Tue 
Nation of August 9th), I said nothing at all about the 
thirty-six experiments, of which I imagine ‘‘ the public ”’ 
knows little or nothing, and there is nothing whatever in that 
letter to make the reader suppose that I charged Professor 
Schafer with having subjected thirty-six dogs to the agonies 
of drowning. The statement is that he ‘‘ subjected dogs to 
all the agonies of drowning, in the course’’ of these ex- 
periments ; which is absolutely true. 

But what about the two dogs which Mr. Fletcher says 
were “ partially, though not fully, anesthetised ’’? Let us 
see what Professor Schifer’s own evidence is as to that. This 
is what he says :— 
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“In this series of experiments, which were undertaken in 
order to determine exactly what happens during death by 
drowning, all except two (and the total number, I think, was 
thirty-six) were conducted under the influence of complete 
anesthesia during the whole time of the experiment ; but it 
was of the highest importance, that one could appraise the 
value of these experiments, to do a certain number of control 
experiments, in order to observe whether, so far as could be 
determinei, the phenomena would be the same without an 
anesthetic as with an anesthetic. I, therefore, got permis- 
sion of the Home Secretary to do ten experiments without 
anesthetics, and I did two of them. In these two 
experiments the animals were simply drowned by being held 
under water, and not allowed to recover at all; and the 
obvious phenomena, such as the pulse and respiration, were 
observed, and a post-mortem examination was made in order 
to see whether the post-mortem conditions were the same 
when they were drowned without any anesthetic as with an 
anesthetic” (Appendix to the Third Report of the Commas- 
sioners. Cd. 3,757. Q. 10,104. My italics). 

Now, it will be observed that Professor Schafer says 
nothing whatever about these two dogs being “ partially,” 
though “ not fully, anwsthetised.’’ Mr. Fletcher refers to a 
. subsequent publication. I entirely decline to be led away 
from the evidence as given before the Royal Commissioners. 
I am entitled to assume, and I do assume, that the Professor, 
in giving that evidence, spoke the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. That evidence was given on 
June 12th, 1907. The Final Report was not published till 
1912. Professor Schifer, therefore, had ample time to correct 
or qualify his statement, had he desired to do so. But seeing 
that these two experiments were made “in order to see 
whether the post-mortem conditions were the same when they 
(the dogs) were drowned without any anesthetic as with an 
anesthetic,” it is obvious that had the two dogs been 
anesthetised the object of the experiment would have been 
frustrated. I, therefore, rely upon Professor Schafer’s own 
evidence, and dismiss this tale of “ partial anesthesia” of 
these two dogs as a fond thing vainly invented. 

Mr. Fletcher then proceeds to speak scornfully of my 
“rhetoric about ‘all the agonies,’’’ and tells us that 
drowning is ‘‘ probably not pairfful.’’ I am quite aware 
that the vivisectors make it a general rule to deny the 
existence of the pain which they inflict, but really I find it 
rather difficult to write with patience about such pronounce- 
ments as these. Does Mr. Fletcher really believe that if he 
were to be held down in a tank of water until he lost 
consciousness he would not undergo ‘‘ agonies’’? Anybody 
who has got out of his depth before he has learnt to swim, 
and ‘‘ gone under,”’ could enlighten him as to that. He 
would soon find that my statement was not ‘ rhetoric,”’ 
but simple, and very painful, truth, and would be fain to 
cry with Clarence, after his nightmare, ‘‘ Lord, Lord! 
methought, what pain it was to drown! ”’ 

With regard to my remark concerning these drowning 
experiments (without anesthetics) that I did not believe they 
were necessary ‘‘ in order to demonstrate the efficiency of the 
Schafer method of resuscitation,’’ Mr. Fletcher characterises 
it as ‘‘an easy disparagement of Sir Edward Schiifer’s 
patient and unpaid work,” and calls it ‘‘ lamentable ’’ ; and 
then at once proceeds to endorse as a fact the very 
proposition which I had stated as a matter of belief. For, 
speaking of the experiments generally, he says: ‘‘ They were 
not done to demonstrate the efficiency of the method ; that 
was demonstrated upon human volunteers in another series 
of careful studies.’’ Precisely so. I was aware of these 
experiments (on dry land!) upon human volunteers, and as 
the efficiency of the method was, as we are told, proved 
thereby, I did not, and do not, believe it was necessary to 
drown dogs in order to demonstrate that which was capable 
of being demonstrated by other means. It was Mr. Fletcher 
himself who, in his former letter, suggested that it was so. 
But, as a fact, the drowning experiments, as Professor 
Schafer has himself told us, ‘‘ were undertaken,’’ not to 
demonstrate the efficiency of the method, but ‘ in order to 
determine exactly what happens during death by drowning.”’ 

Finally, Mr. Fletcher sarcastically observes that he 
‘‘admires ’’’ my ‘‘ courage,”” when ‘as a legislator, with 
full access to all the facts of the case,’’ I am ‘“‘ able to 
express the belief that Schifer’s work is such as to ‘ do 
infinite harm to humanity.’ ”’ 





_ Permit me to point out that the proposition I laid down 
is a general one—viz., that painful experiments upon living 
animals do infinite harm to humanity, and that any benefit 
for mankind (if such there be) which may occasionally be 
obtained from these countless and never-ending experiments, 
is purchased at far too great a cost to humanity itself. That 
proposition, I am happy to say, has commanded the assent 
and support of many men and women whom I respect and 
‘“‘admire,’’ however contemptuously Mr. Fletcher may 
regard them. It is not a pronouncement on the particular 
value of Professor Schifer’s experiments. It is not, as Mr. 
Fletcher suggests, a question of science upon which I am 
incompetent to pronounce. It is a question of ethics upon 
which, I venture to say, my opinion is just as valuable as 
that of Professor Schafer, or even as that of Mr. Fletcher 
himself.—Yours, &c., 


G. G. GrEENwoop. 
September 23rd, 1913. 


ULSTER MAKE-BELIEVE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smz,—Let me, as a plain Conservative, one of the 
thousands filling no particular place in the public eye, and 
one also who is sometimes a little too Radical for his friends 
(thanks to a weekly perusal of Tuz Nation !)—let me, I ask, 
put down on paper certain aspects of the Home Rule con- 
troversy that particularly strike me. 

To the frequent question, Why should the minority in 
Ulster dictate to the majority in other-Ireland? I would 
answer that where a race is dominant through force of 
character, it will impress itself and its will on its neighbors 
quite irrespective of majorities or minorities. The white 
man extinguished the red and superimposed himself upon 
the black, and the Anglo-Saxon, by the sheer force of his 
characteristics, drove out and subdued the Celt. 

Thus, too, in Ulster the hard-headed Scoto-Irish Pro- 
testant has made his country the dominant point of Ireland, 
and dominant it must remain, conscious, as it is, not of super- 
merits, but of ability and the instinct and power to dominate 
and govern. Of such stuff are ruling nations made; and 
similarly, too, arise men who are supermen amongst their 
fellows. 

The cause of Ulster, we are told, arouses but little 
excitement in the country. Perhaps; but is it so? I am 
content to doubt it and wait; for I see the strange sight 
of a province being forced from its direct allegiance to the 
flag unasked. I see a Protestant people forced under a 
Roman Catholic and alien dominion, and I wonder what the 
Free Churches think. I remember Finland, and I marvel 
at Liberal consistency. Then I read of Ulster’s “ make- 
believe,’’ and a threat that the Government will not hesitate 
to use the forces at its call against a “ make-believe’ (7), 
and I note attempts to compare Dublin’s syndicalism with 
Ulster’s stand. But there is a vital difference between all 
other economic and political disturbances and those which 
decide how a nation shall govern itself. 

The men of Ulster may use wooden guns for parade ; 
they may have the sense, in this modern world of ours, to 
insure against loss in their own rebellion ; they may marshal 
in promiscuous clothes ; so did the Boers—and fought. But 
let the Liberal Party remember that it provoked its own 
Nemesis when it upset the Constitution and left it a wreck— 
half the nation in sullen dissent; that it attempted the 
impossible, and aroused fierce resentment in endeavoring to 
pass all the most contentious of Bills while it was left lying 
purposely in ruins. Was it statesmanship to legislate 
amongst these ruins, instead of in an edifice jointly recon- 
structed? Ulster is the answer, and Ulster to-day is 
dominant, and Liberalism tottering. 

I can imagine that amongst common men, whose Tory- 
ism is not so very crusted, or whose Liberalism is not very 
fiery—and there are many—that there is in their hearts 
downright support for Ulster, because she is little ; because 
she will not exchange the Union Jack for the green flag of 
Erin ;. because she stands up without fear for herself and, 
incidentally, for Protestantism ; and are we quite sure that 
such a Conservative institution as the Army is not heart and 
soul with her? And that sentiment will not triumph over 
the sense of obedience to a Government? 

My belief is that the order to advance on Ulster will 
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be met by wholesale resignations and an Army in paralysis. 
But, in fact, no Liberal Government will persuade—will 
ever try to persuade—an English Army to force a 
Protestant people under a Roman Catholic domination. 

All great movements against constituted authority are 
rebellion. History is full of justified rebellions. Also, where 
the cause is noble and the atmosphere romantic, volunteers 
flock to the standard, as they will from England—some for 
adventure, some as the only means of protest against the 
outrage that upset the Constitution (and left it on its back 
neglected); all—for sympathy. 

Just before the Balkan War broke out, a prominent 
Liberal member remarked “that he supposed there never 
again would be a great war in Europe.” Therein lies a 
Liberal self-deception. Liberals are so inured to a cen- 
tury of peace in their own boundaries that they cannot 
believe in the threat of blood, much less the fact. Hence, 
our Territorial skeleton, and hence the cry of Ulster’s 
“ make-believe.” 

Ulster’s make-believe? There is no make-believe. She 
is dominant by the sheer force of her own virile manhood. 
She accepts no rule wholly or partially from Irish National- 
ism, and in that firm decision she is ringing again as she 
has rung before the knell of a Liberal Government.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. Atex Mountz. 

Whissenthorpe, Oakham. 

September 28th, 1913. 

P.S.—No one wishes to deny Nationalist Ireland the 
demand which a healthy national instinct makes for self- 
government. Let her have it; but let Ulster have hers too ; 
or, if she prefers it, government from England direct, always 
provided that we in this country retain those vital elements 
of sovereignty—the Post Office, the Customs, Imperial 
Taxation, and the United Services. 


THE LABOR TROUBLES IN THE POST OFFICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—In your article, ‘‘ The New Anti-Unionism,”’ you 
make some remarks on the present unrest in the Post Office, 
and say that the very principles for a judgment on our 
criticisms of the Holt Committee’s Report and our demands 
upon the public purse are lacking. May I disagree? The 
point at issue is not whether we should get the wages we 
claimed, nor even whether the State should be a model 
employer, but a far simpler one. Putting aside the admitted 
fact that the recommendations of the Report increase hours 
of labor and the thousand and one arguable points of 
difference between the Commissioners and ourselves, one out- 
standing matter remains. The wages of postal employees 
were fixed partly upon the value of their work and partly 
upon certain figures obtained by the Board of Trade in 1905. 
No one disputes the proposition that the value of the labor of a 
Post-Office servant has increased during the past eight years, 
and the Board of Trade figures show thai the cost of living 
has gone up 11°3 per cent. Now, unless it be contended that 
postal servants have been paid too much in the past, it 
follows, we think, that apart from any consideration of the 
value of our work, or the increased and ever-increasing 
standard of living, we are entitled to an increase of 11 per 
cent., if only to keep us at the level of wages justified by 
the 1905 Report. That seems to us an unassailable position ; 
but the Committee, so far from recommending an 11 per 
cent, increase, in many cases recommended no increase at 
all; in others, increases on the maxima, which will become 
operative years hence; and in others, again, actual reduction 
of wages, as, for example, the bringing down of the wages of 
auxiliary postmen in London from sixpence to fivepence three 
farthings an hour. I submit, therefore, that we have a 
strong and simple case for disagreeing with the Report. 

One other point. You say that it is idle for us to reply 
that no fresh taxation would be necessary because of the 
large profits made out of the public monopoly. I do not 
think that any of us have ever said this. What we have said 
is that the question is irrelevant. It is only true to say 
that the wages paid in the Postal Service come out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets in the same way that the wages paid 
to a shop assistant come out of the shareholders’ pockets, 
and when underpaid workers ask for more mcney THE NaTIon 
does not pity the shareholders, but asks whether the demands 








are justified, and if it agrees with them offers magnificent 
support. If it found that the concern was paying a huge 
profit it would ridicule the plea that the employer could not 
pay more money. Why should you suggest that we should 
be treated differently? The Post Office is a hugely profitable 
concern, although it sells some of its products below cost 
price. What justification, therefore, can there be for the 
increases in hours of working and reductions of pay re- 
commended by the Holt Report?—Yours, &c., 
G. H. Srvarr, 
General Secretary, Postmen’s Federation. 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W., 
October 1st, 1913. 


LIBERALS AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—It is small wonder that Liberals are concerned as 
to the form the reconstituted House of Lords may take; 
because to the bulk of the party a House of Lords, or any 
Second or Revising Chamber, is not a thing required for its 
own sake, but for the sake of redeeming a pledge, or allaying 
the fears of the timid. I think it can be shown that there is 
a very real and important function for a Second Chamber of 
the right sort—and that the exercise of this function would 
in time remedy one of the gravest of the abuses connected 
with the administration of the law. 

The function is this: To take bills passed by the 
Commons and graft them into the existing law—returning 
the new and revised text with the implied accompanying 
message : ‘‘ This is what the law becomes after adopting your 
bill.’ At the same time, such a body of revisionists would 
also be codifying various sections of law and remitting these 
also to the Commons for their approval. 

As to the abuse which this function would relieve, and 
in time remedy, who that has ever been confronted with the 
uncertainty as to what the law on a given point or subject is, 
can doubt that the work of classification and codification is 
of supreme importance. 

The term ‘Second Chamber"’ is often varied to 
‘« Revising Chamber ’’—the latter is the better term. But 
the function of revision should not be exercised on the specific 
acts of the legislating Chamber (assuming it to express the 
will of the people), but on the co-ordination of those acts 
with the law as it stands. 

The matter is one for a treatise, and not for a brief 
letter. I am merely asking if this be not our true direction.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. G. Savers. 

September 28th, 1913. 


Lo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I doubt if the Liberal Party is really in such 
jeopardy as Mr. Whitaker asserts. He complains that the 
Government propose to reform the House of Lords, because 
he supposes that “no Second Chamber that Mr. Asquith can 
propose will be accepted” by the Radicals; and he deplores 
the folly of the party in “trusting Asquith” instead of 
insisting on the Ministry disclosing their plan. In plain 
language, Mr. Whitaker considers that it is dangerous for 
Liberals to be faithful to their pledges and to place their 
confidence in their leader. 

I join issue with Mr. Whitaker on the questions both 
of principle and of tactics. I deny altogether that there is 
anything unliberal in the existence of a bicameral Legis- 
lature. The Liberal view is that a Second Chamber is 
required to check, not democratic, but partisan legislation. 
I suggest to Mr. Whitaker that if we can devise a Second 
Chamber that will act as a check equally on Tories and 
Liberals, such a chamber will prove a highly valuable 
feature in the Constitution. Mr. Whitaker’s competence to 
deal with the question is shown by his eccentric constitu- 
tional history. When on earth was the House of Lords the 
First Chamber? Was it in the days of the Tudors, or under 
the Stuarts, or in the eighteenth century? Perhaps he has 
never heard that in the reign of Queen Anne the resistance 
of the House of Lords was overcome by “swamping ”—a 
process now described by Ministers of the Crown as 
“odious.”” When he comes to deal with foreign constitu- 
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tions, he flounders into a veritable Serbonian bog of inaccu- 
racy and ignorance. The characteristic feature of the U.S. 
Constitution is not that it is “written,” but that it is 
“rigid”; and this rigidity is not a “fault,” but a simple 
necessity in a Federal State. The bicameral Continental 
constitutions were not the product of the revolutionary 
ideas, but, more or less, avowedly imitations of the English 
Constitution—notably, that of Italy—the Statuto. But 
really, sir, all his arguments are beside the point. The 
Government are pledged to reform the Second Chamber— 
pledged to the nation, pledged to Parliament, pledged by 
the very words of the Parliament Act. And ncthing is more 
certain than that if they neglect so to do, Unionists will 
repeal that Act and rivet the chains of a House of Lords, 
“reformed” & la Rosebery, on the House of Commons. The 
course Mr. Whitaker urges is neither morally honest nor 
tactically sound. It is evident that Mr. Whitaker has never 
given any serious study to this question by the mere fact 
that he never even mentions the most obvious Liberal solu- 
tion of the problem. Hereditary, nominated, and directly 
elected Senates are equally out of the question; but there 
is no reason why a Second Chamber, elected by the House of 
Commons, should not be created, whose members might sit 
either for twelve years (as suggested by a writer in the 
“Daily Chronicle’’), a third of the members retiring every 
four years, or during the lifetime of two (or three) Parlia- 
ments, a half (or third) retiring every fresh election (as 
suggested by Lord Courtney). Under the Parliament Act, 
considerable powers of revision and delay are left to the 
Second Chamber, and those powers which the peers are unfit 
to use might well be entrusted to a Second Chamber framed 
on these lines. 

One word more. Mr. Whitaker’s references to Mr. 
Asquith are beneath contempt, and enable us to gauge the 
sincerity of the writer’s Liberalism. I venture to predict 
that the prospects of Labor-cum-Suffragist “revenge,” over 
which our Mancunian “ lover-of-progress” gloats, will come 
to nought. The best-founded hopes of mice and men are 
often doomed to frustration.—Yours, &c., 

ARNOLD ABRAHAM. 

Bournemouth, October 1st, 1913. 


THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. bi 


Srr,—I crave the hospitality of your columns to draw 
the attention of the English public, and especially of the 
educational world here, to an urgent matter of definite public 
importance in Bengal which has arisen within the last few 
months—namely, the policy that is being followed by the 
Government of India, in its Education Department, towards 
the University of Calcutta. 

The Indian Universities Act of 1904, passed by Lord 
Curzon’s Government, enunciated the ideal to which the 
existing universities were to come up—namely, that they 
were to cease to be merely examining bodies, and convert 
themselves into teaching universities. The policy enunciated 
by the Government of that day, and embodied in the 
Universities Act of 1904, has been religiously followed by 
the Calcutta University. Since 1904, the University of 
Calcutta, under the leadership of its distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, has established several 
chairs—namely, the Minto Professorship of Economics, the 
George the Fifth Professorship of Philosophy, the Hardinge 
Professorship of Applied Mathematics, the Carmichael Pro- 
fessorship of Ancient Indian History—and is about to estab- 
lish the Palit Professorships of Physics and Chemistry, the 
Rashbehary Ghose Professorships of Physics and Chemistry, 
Applied Mathematics, and Botany. The Calcutta University 
has also been able, since 1904, to institute various courses 
of lectures by such distinguished scholars as Professor 
Schuster, Professor Hermann Jacobi, Professor Hermann 
Oldenberg, Professor Andrew Russell Forsyth, and we in 
Calcutta are looking forward to listening, in the near future, 
to Dr. Paul Vinogradoff, Monsieur Sylvain Levy, and Dr. 
Otto Straus, of the University of Kiel. The Government of 
India, in its Education Department, however, are apparently 
appalled at the adherence of the University to the terms of 
the Statute of 1904, and their policy, as far as one can make 
out at the present moment, is to break up the older uni- 





versities like Calcutta by a process of starvation (the Govern- 
ment of India, in its Education Department, have refused to 
contribute any large sums of money towards the establish- 
ment of the recently proposed University College of Science 
in Calcutta), and to establish new ones in the provincial 
towns, where, in the nature of things, the decrees promul- 
gated by the Civil Service from time to time would, in all 
probability, be registered by the governing bodies of the 
proposed universities, and not subjected to that searching 
criticism of official acts which had hitherto proceeded from 
the University of Calcutta. 

In the second place, public opinion in Bengal has 
recently been startled by the proposal of the Government to 
abolish the Matriculation or Entrance Examination of the 
University of Calcutta—an examination which had, since 
1857, been controlled by the University only—and to replace 
it by a School Final, which is not to be controlled by the 
University but by the Government Education Department. 
This would and could only mean that only such schools as 
the Government chose from time to time could prepare 
students for admission to the University, and that the 
Government would practically, and in actual practice, 
appoint the schoolmasters—that is to say, instead of a small 
racdicum of liberty being allowed to Indians in the very 
important matter of the education of their boys and girls, 
the existing privileges, such as they are, are to be taken 
away. 

This proposal has caused the most widespread alarm in 
Bengal, and it is reasonably certain that, unless the Govern- 
ment very largely modifies the scheme, there will be a 
tremendous agitation in Bengal, as loud and as vigorous, if 
not more so, as the agitation against Lord Curzon’s Partition 
of Bengal. What Bengal wanted, and prayed of the English 
people, was to be left alone for a number of years. We have 
just passed through the throes of an acute agitation, and 
we would beg of the English people, and of their agents in 
India, to be left in peace, and to be allowed to develop the 
education of our boys and girls on normal lines. If England 
granted that prayer, such progress would be made in Bengal 
as would rejoice the heart of every true Liberal and of every- 
one who takes a just pride in India.—Yours, &c., 

C. C. Guosz. 

The National Liberal Club, September 30th, 1913. 





ARTISTS AND THE PUBLIC: A QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I wish to submit a question to your readers, who 
are public men, on a matter of honor and duty in a parti- 
cular case. The case, stripped of its accessories, is this: 
A painter was commissioned by a committee to paint a 
picture for presentation to a public institution. Oa its 
completion, the authorities accepted the picture before it 
was unveiled. When they saw it, many of them were not 
pleased with it. It is not necessary to say why; the fact 
alone is sufficient, that representative men and women who 
saw the picture disapproved of it. 

The first question is: What is their duty? They are in 
authority in the institution ; they are trustees for posterity, 
and will be held responsible for every gift made to the insti- 
tution—responsible not for its safe custody only, but also 
for its suitability and merit. It is suggested that their dis- 
approval should be expressed by resolution, that a copy of 
the resolution be sent to the artist, and that it be left to 
his honor and good sense to take the next step. On the 
other hand, it is stated that the artist was selected after 
due deliberation ; that he had a reputation for having done 
good work; that his charges were high, and indicated the 
estimation in which he was held by those who had previously 
employed him; and that therefore the committee who gave 
him the commission could not reasonably complain or 
honorably find fault with his work. Those who urge this 
consideration do not necessarily approve of the picture. 

The next question is this: Are those who commission 
an artist to paint a picture, on a specified subject, obliged, 
according to the practice of the profession, to accept the 
picture tendered by the artist, even if they object to it, and, 
if so, is it an equitable arrangement? Are the public 
supposed to place themselves so unreservedly in the hands 
of artists that, when their pictures fail to please, the public 
have no remedy? Suppose a case in which I had commis- 
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sioned a clever artist to paint me a picture—say, a landscape 
—after I had seen and admired his work elsewhere. After 
he had produced those works, he had, unknown to me, 
changed his style and adopted, for instance, the novel 
method of some Post-Impressionists, and produced a land- 
scape in squares and triangles and straight lines. Would 
I be bound, in honor or in law, to accept and pay for it? 

A question may arise whether the objection taken to a 
picture is a reasonable one, and who is competent to decide? 
Two answers may again be given to these questions. A 
jury of artists might be summoned, who should examine and 
give their opinion. They ought to know a good picture from 
a bad; they are supposed to be acquainted with the 
works of the best masters, and have knowledge of the 
principles of true art, and have had practice in the expres- 
sion of those principles. On the other hand, it may be held that 
specialists are not the best judges of each other’s work— 
that artists are too interested in the reply to give an 
unbiassed opinion, and that the best judges would be intel- 
ligent well-read men and women who have seen the world, 
and who love beautiful things. It may also be maintained 
that pictures are produced not for the sake of artists, nor 
to appeal to the profession, but for the sake of the public 
and to appeal to them ; or, if not to the public at large, to 
a smaller group of men and women in a house or an insti- 
tution, who will have to live with the picture day by day. 
Have they no voice in the matter? 

This is the problem I beg of you to allow me to put to 
your readers.—Yours, &c., 


H. 
September 28th, 1913. 


ARMAMENTS AND PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—In Tue Nation of September 20th, the writer who 
signs himself ‘‘ Pax’’ evidently does not know of the 
remarkable example we have of safety produced merely by 
the reduction of armaments, in the agreement regarding 
armed forces made on the great Lakes in America in 1817. 
Before that there had been active construction of gunboats 
on the Lakes, which so alarmed President Madison (of those 
days) that he instructed Secretary Monroe to write to the 
American Ambassador in London, J. Q. Adams, thus: ‘ It 
is evident, if each party augments its force there, with a 
view to obtain the ascendancy over the other, that vast 
expense will be incurred, and the danger of collision 
augmented in like degree. The President is sincerely 
desirous to prevent an evil which it is presumed is equally 
to be deprecated by both Governments. He therefore 
authorises you to propose to the British Government such 
an arrangement respecting the naval forces to be kept on the 
lakes by both Governments as will demonstrate their pacific 
policy and secure their peace. He is willing to confine it, 
on each side, to a certain moderate number of armed vessels, 
and the smaller the number the more agreeable to him ; or to 
abstain altogether from an armed force beyond that used 
for revenue.’’ After many difficulties the famous Rush- 
Bagot agreement was made, and the result has been peace 
between America and Canada for a hundred years. This 
agreement demonstrated at once the fact that the removal 
of armaments removes the danger against which they are 
intended to provide. In 1850 the ‘‘ Times’ spoke of this 
agreement as far in advance of the spirit of the age, and 
added that ‘‘ no wiser act was ever agreed upon between two 
nations than the limitation of the Naval forces on the 
Lakes.’”’ And yet, notwithstanding this, with no other 
country has England had so many or so serious disputes. 
Beginning with the Canadian Rebellion in 1837, the Maine 
boundary dispute a little later, the Oregan boundary (‘“‘ fifty, 
four-forty, or fight ’’ was the cry then), the Alabama case, 
the Behring Sea fisheries, the Venezuela boundary, the 
Alaska boundary—almost every decade has brought a conflict 
of opinion and interest of the first importance ; ‘‘ and they 
have all been settled by negotiation and arbitration.”’ 

These facts seem to need no comment, they are so 
unanswerable, but the reverse side of the picture is being 
shown us now in New Zealand and Australia. An agitation 
has been organized from outside in the interests of the 
armament makers, and the military party, to frighten the 
colonies into the idea of danger from the ‘‘ Yellow Peril,”’ 
and they have been so weak as to be misled, from ignorance 





of the forces behind. The result is that they have signed 
away their personal liberty as a nation, and by provocative 
action may even produce the very danger they are told to 
fear. To prepare for war is most often to bring it about, 
and without these preparations Australia and New Zealand 
have been the safest and the freest countries in the world. 
The population of Australia and New Zealand, if they were 
armed to the teeth, could never, for one day, keep out the 
Yellow Peril if it chose to come in, or indeed could any navy, 
however large. Their safety lies in the teaching of Mr. 
Norman Angell—namely, that war is of no economic benefit 
to any country. Most of the countries of the world are now 
open to colonists, and they gain no advantage by owning 
the land.—Yours, &c., 
October Ist, 1913. 


COINCIDENCES IN TITLES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In fairness to myself, I would like to point out 
that my book, “The Spoilers’”—now on sale in a cheap 
edition—was published before Mr. Rex Beach’s “ Spoilers,’”’ 
also on sale in a cheap edition ; and, to prevent further com- 
plications, that my book, “ ‘The Stumbling Block,” was pub- 
lished before Mr. Forman’s “Stumbling Block.”” Of Mr. 
Bernard Capes’s recently published story, ‘“Tony’s Drum” 
—my best-known book is entitled “Tony Drum’’—I can 
only say that here is an instance of the long arm of coinci- 
dence being in danger of dislocation.—Yours, &c., 

Epwin Puen. 

St. Ellars, College Road, Wealdstone, Harrow. 

September 25th, 1913. 





Voetry, 





A CALL. 


Aun, woman! leave your basket full of wares, your burden 
is heavy, and your limbs are tired. 

For what distant town have you set out, with what 
hungry hope of profitéd 

The way is long before you, and the dust is hot in the 
sun. 

Ah, woman! leave your basket full of wares, and listen 
to me. 


See the lake here is deep and full, its water dark like a 
crow’s eyes. 

The banks are sloping and tender with grass; the landing 
stairs are of white stone. 

The shadow of the mango grove at the water’s edge is 
cool. 

Ah, woman! leave your basket full of wares, and spread 
your skirt on the lonely grass. 


Dip your tired feet into the water, and idly weave a 
little chain with wild flowers. 

The noontide wind will gently pass its caressing fingers 
through your hair; the pigeons will croon to you 
their song of sleep; the rustling leaves will murmur 
to your ears the secrets that nestle in the shadows. 

Your eyelids will droop over your eyes, your veil will 
slip from off your face. 

O, woman! leave your basket full of wares! 


What harm if the hours pass by and the sun sets; if the 
way through the desolate land be lost in the waning 
light ! 

Yonder is my house, by the hedge of the henna ; I will 
guide you there. 

It will be a moonless night, and if you are afraid I will 
hold you by the hand. 

I will spread a bed for you, and light a lamp; and when 
in the morning the birds are roused in their nest by 
the stir at milking the cows, I will waken you. 

O, woman! leave your basket full of wares, for enough 
isat hand. Lay your burden down and rest. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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The World of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NicHr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Revolt of Democracy.” By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Cassell. 
2s. 6d. net.) , 

‘England Since Waterloo.” By J. A. R. Marriott. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. “ 

“ The Cambrides History of English Literature.” Vol. X. “ The 
Age of Johnson.” Edited by Sir A. W. Ward and A. R. 
Waller. (Cambridge University Press. , 9s. net.) 

“* My Father: Persona] and Spiritual Reminiscences.”” By Estelle 
W. Stead. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) ' 

“From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile.” By the Duke of 
Mecklenburg. (Duckworth. 2 vols. 32s. net.) ; 
“Lord North, Second Earl of Guilford (1732-1792).” By Reginald 

Lucas. (Humphreys. 2 vols. 216. net.) ; 

“General Sir Alexander Taylor: His Times, His Friends, His 
Work.” By A. Cameron Taylor. (Williams & Norgate. 
2 vols. 25s. net.) ‘ ee 

“ English Taxation 1640-1799: An Essay on Policy and Opinion. 
By William Kennedy. (Bell. 76. 6d. net.) — 

“A History of University Reform.” By A. I. Tillyard. (Heffer. 
10s. net.) 

“ Aviation: An Introduction to the Elements of Flight.” By A. E. 
Berriman. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Empress Frederick: A Memoir.’ (Nisbet. 15s. net.) 

“ Greek Imperialism.” By W. S. Ferguson. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“ Btoics and Sceptics.” Ford Lectures. By Edwyn Bevan. (Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Garden Trees and Shrubs.” By Walter P. Wright. (Headley. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“ St. Francis of Assisi.” A Play in Five Acts. By J. A. Peladan. 
Translated and adapted by H. J. Massingham. (Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“‘ Doings and Dealings.”” By Jane Barlow. (Hutchinson. 6s). 

“La République Romaine: Les Conflits, Politiques et Sociaux.” 
Par G. Bloch. (Parise: Flammarion. 3fr. 50.) 

** Le Chemin de la Victoire.” Roman. Par Emile Nolly. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 

“First Bismark’s Frau: Ein Lebensbild.”” Von Sophie Ch. von 
Sell. 





* * - 


One of the most promising of the literary biographies 
to be published during the season is Dr. H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor’s “ Life of Carlo Goldoni.” Dr. Chatfield-Taylor is 
an American scholar who has already given us a good life of 
Moliére, and his coming book will be the first adequate 
account of Goldoni in the English language. It is a curious 
fact that the only important book in English about Goldoni 
—a translation of his “ Memoirs,’’ published in 1877—should 
also be the work of an American writer. 


* * * 


SIpELIGHTs upon French society at the eve of the French 
Revolution, as well as a discussion of the financial crisis 
which precipitated the catastrophe, will be furnished in 
Major Gambier Parry’s ‘Madame Necker : Her Family and Her 
Friends, with some Account of Her Husband’s three Adminis- 
trations’’ which Messrs. Blackwood have in the press. The 
Vicomte d’Haussonville has made use of the papers at Coppet 
in his entertaining book on Madame Necker’s salon, but 
there is still room for a work treating of the famous people 
she gathered around her and of her husband’s political 
influence. 

* 7 ~ 


SzveraL books have appeared, or are announced to 
appear, about the Irish drama, but undoubtedly the most 
authoritative will be Lady Gregory’s “Our Irish Theatre,”’ 
to come from Messrs. Putnam. It will give a complete stage 
history of the Abbey Theatre and will, of course, deal with 
Synge, Mr. W. B. Yeats, and other Irish dramatists, 
including Lady Gregory herself. 


+ * * 


ANoTHER Irishwoman whose reminiscences ought to be 
well worth reading is Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson. She 
intends to collect those of her recollections which she 
thinks worth preserving into three volumes, the first of 
which is about to be issued by Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., 
under the title of “ Twenty-Five Years.” It begins with the 
Aurora Borealis of 1870, and ends with the omens and 
portents of Parnell’s death and funeral. Mrs. Hinkson has 
@ good deal to say about the Land League movement, in 
which she took an active part. 





A .iTpRaRy ancestor for Mr. Bernard Shaw has been 
discovered by a writer in the New York “Nation” in the 
person of Congreve. “Shaw,” he says, “who made sport of 
Ramsden because he had not an idea later than eighteen- 
sixty, can be found in the sixteen-hundreds.’’ In both 
Congreve’s “Way of the World” and Shaw’s “Man and 
Superman ” there is an absence of the breath of Nature, and 
an anti-social spirit expressing itself in the mockery of 
current, conventional society, while both writers use 
society only as a means to show off their wit. Moreover, 
neither Congreve nor Shaw is a master of character, and both 
of them with little humor have abundance of wit. The main 
difference is that Shaw always writes with a purpose, but so 
closely do they resemble one another even in style that a 
man who had not read either of the plays mentioned could 
scarcely tell whether the following had been written by 
Congreve or by Shaw :— 

“Let us never visit together, nor go to a play together; 
let us be very strange and well-bred; let us be ae strange as 


if we had been married a great while, and as well-bred as if 
we were not married at all.” 


. * * 


WE notice that among the books for children to be issued 
during the season there is to be an illustrated edition of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s “The Fairchild Family.” It has been edited 
by Lady Strachey, and we are told that “while retaining 
the book’s distinctive moral and religious tone,” the new 
edition ‘omits much that would now be felt to be unsuitable 
for childish minds.” Not a few readers who have now 
reached middle age will look back with anything but ex- 
hilaration to the time they spent following the theological 
discussions of Henry, Emily, and Lucy. According to that 
entertaining essayist, Miss Agnes Repplier, the mere exist- 
ence of the book made the art of reading a thoroughly 
undesirable accomplishment in many a nursery. “It is 
inconceivable,” she writes, “that such a book should have 
retained its place for many years, and that thousands of 
little readers should have plodded their weary way through 
its unwholesome pages. For combined wretchedness and 
self-righteousness, for grovelling fear and a total lack of 
charity, the ‘Fairchild Family’ are without equals in 
literature, and, I hope, in life.” But children have a stan- 
dard of their own, and it is possible that Lady Strachey may 
succeed in rescuing “The Fairchild Family” from what the 
publishers describe as “an ill-deserved neglect.” 


In “Feminist Writers of the Seventeenth Century,” 1o 
be published by Mr. David Nutt, Mr. S. A. Richards main- 
tains that the birth of the modern movement for women’s 
emancipation is to be found in seventeenth-century France. 
He holds that the literary and social supremacy of the 
“ Précieuses” prepared the way for a serious advocacy of 
the equality of the sexes, and his study of the writers of the 
period—many of whom are quite unknown to-day—shows 
that they advocated views as advanced as any that are put 
forward at the present time. 


* * * 


Two collections of literary and political essays now in 
the press are Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s “Essays on Men and 
Matters,” to come from Messrs. Longmans, and Lord 
Cromer’s “Essays, Political and Literary,” announced by 
Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. Ward writes on “ Disraeli,” “G. K. 
Chesterton as a Prophet,” “John Stuart Mill,” “Tennyson 
at Freshwater,” “Cardinal Vaughan,” and other topics; 
while Lord Cromer’s subjects include “The Government of 
Subject Races,” “ The Capitulations in Egypt,” “The Fiscal 
Questior. in India,” “Translation and Paraphrase,” “The 
Greek Anthology,” and “The Writing of History.” 


* * * 


CoMPLAINTS were made some months ago that the 
Georgian anthology of Poetry contained a great deal of work 
written in the reign of Edward, and even of Victoria. No 
such indictment will lie against a new book of verse which 
is being published by Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, and 
to which Professor Gilbert Murray has written an intro- 
duction. This is a volume entitled “ Oxford Poetry, 


1910-13.” It will contain work written by some thirty 
Oxford men during the last four years. 
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From JOHN LONGS NEW LIST 





The following John Long 6/- Novels will be published 
during October :— 


GREEN GIRL (Just out.) . . «~~ . ~~ + Mrs. Henry Tippett 
SOWING CLOVER (just out.)  . ; George Wouil 
YOUNG EVE AND OLD ADAM (8th Ox) . . Tom Gallon 
THE PARAMOUNT SHOP a ocz.) et AAs H. Maxwell 
THE EURASIAN (17 oct) . . . = . ~~. ~~. ~~ Henry Bruce 
LOT’S WIFE (7 oct.) .. gas A. M. Judd 
THE WISDOM OF THE FOOL (o4th Oct. a 4 ‘* Coronet ” 
ETELKA (242 Oc.) ’ . . Stanley Ford 
LOVE ON SMOKY RIVER ini Oct.) ‘Thasdevs Goodridge Roberts 
A HANDFUL OF DAYS Q1s¢ oct.) - te” © Hal D'Arcy 


The following John Long 6|- Novels are among the early successes 
of the Autumn ;— 


me Gee Ee) 4 ee le ee E. J. Tiddy 
LOVE'S SENTINEL ; . Florence Warden 
LIGHT FINGERS AND DARK EYES» Vincent Collier 
AN OFFICER AND A — ...... D. Henderson 








AN INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


NAT GOULD at 6/- 


Large First Edition Sold Out. Large Second Edition Now Ready. 


A WORD TO WOMEN READERS. 
Have you ever read a Novel by Nat Gould? Possibly 
not. And yet his circulation exceeds 8,000,000, If you 
have a prejudice that he writes only for men, read 


A FORTUNE AT STAKE, 


and it will immediately dispel the illusion. It is one of those 
bright, healthy, open-air stories of love, romance, and sport 
which appeal so greatly to women and men alike. 











WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE to be published during October. 
BOHEMIAN DAYS IN FLEET STREET. By A Journa.ist, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (8¢4 Oct.) 
ROSE BERTIN : the Creator of Fashion at the Court of Marie Antoinette. By Emne 


LANGLADE. English Version by Dr. A. S. Raproport. With Photogravure and 24 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
128. 6d. net. (8¢h Oct.) 


EUGENE DE BEAUHARNAIS ; the Adopted Son of Napoleon. By VioLeTTs M. MontTAaGu, 


Author of “Sophie Dawes, Queen of Chantilly,” “The Scottish College in Paris,” &c. With 24 Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15@. net. (22d Oct.) 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED. By HecTor FL&ISCHMANN. English Version 


by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. With Photogravure and 19 other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. (22nd Oct.) 








An interesting Catalogue containing descriptive paragraphs of forthcoming Fiction and Works in General 
Literature will be sent post free to any address. 


JOHN LONG, Lrtp., 12, 13, 14, NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 
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Rebiews. 


STEAD. 


““My Father : Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences.” By 
ESTELLE W. STEAD. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 


Srrap’s personality deserves to be sympathetically described, 
for it was fine and uncommon, but the writer should be in 
some detachment from it. Few daughters could so deal with 
such a father, and Miss Estelle Stead makes no pretence 
to criticism. She records her own affectionate loyalty, and 
throws into the front of her picture that part of Stead’s 
career which she best understood. This was his researches 
into spiritualism. Miss Stead thought them pregnant of 
truth and discovery. They were at least extremely charac- 
teristic. But they seemed to many of his friends to rob his 
career of its earlier measure of brilliant activity, and to be 
one powerful cause of its decline in authority and repute. 
What did he gain? Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned; but Stead sought them through a material, 
pseudo-scientific medium, erratic in its results, as he 
himself admitted, and soaked with imposture. He was easily 
persuaded of things he wished to believe; and here was a 
form of intellectual search where a wise scepticism was for- 
bidden by its votaries and yet was essential to truth, a dark 
path where he who went slowly went well. Stead’s ardor of 
temperament and journalist’s passion for quick returns pushed 
him on where impulse was only too willing to tread. He gave 
time, money, health, enthusiasm to the quest, and, in return, 
he got—himself. His Gladstone, his Manning, his Julia 
were all Steads. They all wrote leading articles; they all 
showed his peculiar mixture of naiveté and shrewdness. 
What need of automatic writing, of crystal gazing, of 
“ psychics ” and mediums, and a “ bureau of communication ” 
(what a Steadian phrase!) between the visible and the 
invisible, to produce a pathetic iteration of the “ Review of 
Reviews ’’? The keeper of this strange shop for the sale of 
spirits, good and bad, should have taken the warning of one 
of his “high” visitants :— 

“* You seek for visions which the saints have enjoyed. You 
can have them as they had, by living the life of the spirit, and 
cultivating the calm, meditative mood.” 

Precisely so. Instead of “ writing” Julia, Stead should 
have read Wordsworth and & Kempis. 

But, indeed, Stead was a bigger man than can. be 
gathered from this hotch-potch of “premonitions” which 
were never fulfilled and ‘‘ spooks ’’ who talked like poor 
Poll. His chief service was not, as he thought, to the science 
of “Borderland,” or perhaps even to social purity, or to 
international peace. For great work he was a too hasty, too 
impressionable man. His moral world was made 
from the creaking joists and job fittings of the 
platform. He thought (with some truth) that the 
modern newspaper was very like a pulpit, but hig 
gospel of sensationalism wore thin before the larger facts of 
life. His real service—and it was a great one—was the lift 
his wonderful personality gave to the whole business of 
journalism ; his re-discovery of its power, and the rich equip- 
ment of energy, self-confidence, and fresh interest in life, 
which he brought to it. His force was the more wonderful as it 
was so slightly trained. Stead educated himself as he went 
along, by his eyes, by his pen, working through the 
fertility and facility of his mind. He lived for the hour, 
and filled it, not only with a splendid helpfulness to others, 
but with the work of ten average men. He had a kind of 
agility which kept him leaping from one crest of experience 
to another. Second-best, in a real sense, he was, His mind was 
unprovided with a critical sieve; all went through it— 
philanthropies and prejudices, ideas and “fads,” happy 
thoughts and crudities, short cuts to great things. He 
cherished fine Quixotries, but he had an easy throw-back to 
conventional thought, so that almost before his ears were 
closed to a psalm of international peace they were open to 
the grinding of “ Two Keels to One.” Thus Stead was always 
something of a self-defeated man. His journalism could 
run on a strain of a pure and—considering the consequences 
to himself—an exalted idealism, and then beat out any 
common sentimental tune, could rage against one ‘‘ bloody 
Sunday”? in Trafalgar Square and excuse another in 
Moscow, and in South Africa could water the tree and 








curse its fruit. What a feat to send Gordon to Khartoum, 
and to force Gladstone to dispatch a British army to rescue 
him! And what folly! How splendidly futile to tramp 
Europe for peace, and waste one of the best tongues in 
Europe on a feeble little Tsar! For Stead, with a sound 
personal judgment for others, often wanted wisdom for 
himself, or, when he sought it, desired it at heart less 
than the éclat of his calling. He was credulous; a glorious 
advocate of some extremely queer clients. He was 
vain; and his zeal for journalism pricked him on to 
advance and almost to sustain some impossible claims 
for it. But he was no devouring egotist, and if he was 
driven on to at least one act of vindictiveness, he was, among 
many public men I have known, the kindest and most 
helpful. Often as he must have been used and preyed on 
by the undeserving, he did not let these deceptions 
dull his warm-heartedness, or restrict his charities. In 
this regard he was a Christian man; and his life-long 
patronage of his “Senior Partner” was neither lip-service, 
nor a Pharisaic pretence, nor, to a man of his Puritan up- 
bringing, a conscious irreverence. Early in life he had dubbed 
himself Knight of the Holy Ghost; and though, like all of 
us, he coarsened and weakened under the fever of his daily 
business, this self-dedication saved him from many of its 
stains. In his practice as an editor and the conductor of an 
office, he was a devoted friend of women; and he did more 
than any contemporary journalist to give them their true 
place in society. 

Of journalism Stead was indeed a Prince. His 
range was limited. Of art he knew nothing; and 
in literature his taste for the commonplace—for the didactic 
writers instead of for the greater poets and thinkers—im- 
poverished his style and reduced it to a kind of daring 
obviousness. His service, therefore, was personal rather than 
intellectual. He restored self-respect and self-belief to his 
craft ; he opened to it the world of adventure, of reliance on 
individual force and will; and if he saw it fall under the 
stroke of the proprietor-manager, he did not fall with it. 
His two complacent Tsars a little over-balanced him; but 
he was no snob, and for years after he had climbed to the 
council-rooms of the great, and had toppled one or two of 
them over, he lacked, I think, a dress-coat. His most 
curious, and indeed most touching, friendship was with 
Rhodes. The two men had points of resemblance. Both were 
rather slovenly dreamers ; Rhodes, indeed, though he could 
swiftly realise his appetites, could never visualise his ideas. 
Miss Stead, in a chapter of great interest, records her father’s 
complete conquest of Rhodes’s loose imagination and 
wayward affections; and of the way in which the two 
men combined in a scheme of “ under-pinning the Empire 
by a society which would be to the Empire what the Society 
of Jesus was to the Papacy.” So entire was Rhodes’s confi- 
dence in his friend’s airy conception of Imperial Jesuitry, that 
at one time, in Stead’s words, he had left “the whole of his 
real and personal estate to ‘X.’ and W. Stead of the ‘ Review 
of Reviews.’’’ The plan grew by degrees more practical, 
and finally took an educational shape ; while Stead’s attacks 
on the South African War cost him the management of a 
vast fortune and the loss of a most surprising stewardship. 
It made some difference to him. With small personal wants, 
Stead was a royal spendthrift ; and Rhodes’s millions might 
have gilded his sumptuous vision of a great Shrine of 
Journalism. But there Stead’s error was vital. Journalism, 
as his own experience should have taught him, is no Temple 
of Justice. It is rather a Cave of All the Winds; and it was 
Stead’s fortune to make its hollows ring with a tremendous 
and inspiriting blast. 

H. ‘W. M. 





THE PAST OF THE NEAR EAST. 


“The Ancient History of the Near East, from the Earliest 
Times to the Battle of Salamis.” By W. KR. HALL. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.) 


THE general reader knows that wonderful progress has been 
made during the last thirty years in working out the history 
and archeology of Eygpt, Crete, Assyria, Palestine, and 
other countries included in the somewhat vague term “ Near 
East.” Sir Arthur Evans has revolutionised—or rather dis- 
covered—early Greek history by his explorations in Crete, 
and his discoveries have had great influence upon the con- 
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clusions arrived at in respect to the history of the neigh- 
boring countries. Dr. Flinders Petrie, Mr. Naville, Mr. 
Reisner, and other workers in Egypt, have reconstructed 
Egyptian history. Winckler, Garstang, Sayce, and Hogarth 
have achieved wonders with regard to the Hittites, of whom, 
a generation ago, less was known than of the Aztecs. Sir 
Charles Wilson, Sir Charles Watson, Dr. Macalister, whose 
work is now being continued by Mr. Duncan Mackenzie, 
have brought to light such important facts respecting the 
history of Palestine that any history of the Jewish people 
must be rewritten. Dr. John Peters and Professor Hilprecht, 
in their exploration at Nippur, the Calneh of Genesis 
(Gen. x., v. 10), together with the French explorers at 
Tel-Ho, have continued the work of Layard, George Smith, 
and others, and have brought to light a new literature 
which is profoundly interesting, not only to the biblical 
student, but to the jurist, the anthropologist, and the general 
student. But the time has come when these results should 
be classified, compared, and co-ordinated, so that students 
of one of the subjects mentioned should be able to see without 
difficulty what results have been obtained by workers in other 
departments. When, for example, at Gezir, Dr. Macalister 
found flint implements of the Neolithic period, it was of 
interest to see whether these and other traces of a primitive 
people connected such people with the Cretans or with the 
early inhabitants of Milos, both of whom have left evidence 
of the same period. Or, again, take the Hittites; Mr. 
Hogarth and Professor Garstang are each anxious to find a 
bilingual inscription which would give them the key to the 
early hieroglyphic Hittite script which Sayce and others have 
made many not unsuccessful efforts to decipher. There 
exists a copy of a treaty in Egyptian hieroglyphics between 
the Hittites and Egypt, and it may be that Mr. Hogarth at 
Carshemish or Mr. Garstang at Sakje-Geuzji may find its 
counterpart in Hittite character. Thus the work of one 
department facilitates that of another. 

Mr. Hall has attempted to give an account of the results 
at present obtained in all the countries of the Near East. 
His statement that, during the years he has been writing it, 
several chapters have had to be recast, or even wholly re- 
written, will be obviously true to anyone who has followed 
the rapid progress of discovery. He acknowledges the 
valuable aid he has received from many specialist friends ; 
but the fact remains that only a scholar with exceptional 
knowledge and exceptional opportunities could have given 
us so valuable a summary of present knowledge on the sub- 
ject as he has done. He has a good grasp of his subject, 
and in the examination of the respective races takes into 
account their physical features, as to which some of his 
observations suggest controverted questions; their dress, 
pottery, architecture, and religion. As to the features, it 
cannot be denied by any person who knows Asia Minor that 
there are many survivals or reversions to type, so that the 
Hittites, the Assyrians, and others may still be recognized. 

Mr. Hall, after an introductory chapter, begins with 
“ The Older Civilization of Greece,’’ and gives us an excellent 
summary of the results obtained by Sir Arthur Evans and 
others in Crete. The place occupied a dozen years ago by 
Mycenean antiquities is now taken by those of Crete known 
as Minoan; the former, found on the mainland of Greece 
having probably been due to Cretan colonies ; for the theory 
now submitted to the world is that civilization in Greece 
came from the South and not from the North; that there 
were two races in Greece at a very early period—the Aigean 
and the Aryan-Achaian—and the coming of the A®geans was 
indeed the first bringing of civilization into Greece. The 
Homeric culture of the eleventh or twelfth century B.c. is 
that of the Achaians. 

The chapters on Egypt, on Babylonia, and other 
countries are so full of interest that it is difficult to know 
which to select for the present purpose. But perhaps that on 
the Kingdoms of Syria and Palestine will attract most 
attention. The Jewish people are placed in their proper 
relationship to neighboring peoples and to contemporary 
history. The researches in Egyptian, Hittite, and Cretan 
history, and the work of Macalister at Gezir, have largely 
added to our information concerning the development of the 
Jewish people. Due importance is given by Mr. Hall to the 
“Wisdom” of Solomon, and to the diversion of the trade 
routes between Egypt and Mesopotamia through his terri- 
tory. Personally, I should have been glad if he had been 








able to examine the remarkable statements of Mr. Ellsworth 
Huntington,* who endeavors to show, and adduces remark- 
able evidence, that the period of David and Solomon was 
during a moist interval when the tribes of the desert were at 
peace by reason of abundant water forage; that is, that 
previous and subsequent to this interval there had been 
arid periods when the desert people had been driven 
towards Egypt and elsewhere by the drying up of the 
springs. 

The story of the Hittites is packed with information. 
Even without the discovery of that bilingual inscription 
already spoken of, the semi-hieroglyphic language is getting 
deciphered. Professor Garstang probably attaches more im- 
portance to the labors of Professor Sayce than does Mr. Hall. 
Twenty years ago it was rather the fashion to sneer at 
Sayce’s tentative efforts, but it would probably now be 
admitted, not only that they are upon the right lines, but 
that they throw light on most of the inscriptions to which 
they are applied. The labors of the English scholars men- 
tioned and of Dr. Winckler have reconstructed the main 
features of the Hittite race, if, indeed, race be the right term 
for a nation which included members of various races. But 
that they formed a powerful nation and held sway over a 
territory extending, from between 1400 s.c. down to the 
tenth century, across the centre of Asia Minor in a south- 
easterly direction as far as Jeriblus or Carshemish on the 
Euphrates, is now well established. Boghaz-Kewi, about a 
hundred miles due East of Angora, was the most important 
Northern centre, while Singerly, Sakje-Geuzje, and Car- 
shemish were the chief towns in the South. Professor 
Garstang conjectures that the first Hittites were a mountgin 
race, possibly from the Caucasus, and that they gradually 
spread westward as far as Carshemish. Mr. Hogarth is still 
engaged in explorations at this latter promising site, and has 
already obtained very valuable results. Dr. Winckler was 
even more successful at Boghaz-Kewi, for the “archives” 
there discovered have made known the nature of the 
Hittite organization in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies B.c. The Hittites occupied, at a later period, the great 
plain North of the Taurus, and one of the best-known Hittite 
monuments is at Ivriz, about ten miles from Eregli, on the 
Bagdad railway, or about 120 miles beyond Konia. Most 
readers are probably familiar with reproductions of the rock 
sculpture at Ivriz. Readers of Sir William Ramsay’s 
“St. Paul” will remember his charming account of the 
figures of the peasant god and of the priest who stands 
in front of him. Professor Garstang also gives a careful 
study of the figures. I may add that I saw them under 
favorable circumstances last April, and was greatly im- 
pressed by the boldness and the artistic merit of the rock 
sculptures. The chief figure is fourteen feet high. The 
villagers at Ivriz, men and women, are still dressed very 
much as the peasant god is dressed, and the conclusion at 
which several observers besides myself have arrived is that 
the inhabitants of the magnificent Taurus Valley in which 
they live may well be the descendants of the Hittites, who, 
probably in the tenth century B.c., carved these and other 
remarkable sculptures in the same gorge. The formation 
of that portion of the great Taurus Wall, with its deep 
valleys, produces natural hiding places for groups of people 
inaccessible to invaders. Many illustrations might be given 
of the fact that while armies of invaders in more recent 
times—Seljuks, Crusaders, and Ottoman Turks—have occu- 
pied the great plain of which Konia may be taken as the 
Southern capital, the earlier inhabitants, fleeing before the 
invaders, took refuge in the hills, and have been little 
disturbed. I visited one such refugee village, called Sellé, 
in a mountain valley to the West of Konia. It is now 
inhabited solely by Greeks, and their story is that when the 
Seljuks captured Konia, they expelled all Christians, but 
permitted them to settle in the mountain ranges. The priest 
of the village informed me that every year they received a 
present from the Chelibi, or head of the great Order of 
the Mehlevi dervishes at Konia, of a barrel of wine and 
one of oil. Two or three days later, in conversation with 
the Chelibi on the subject, he stated that the tradition in 
his community was that though they were unable to prevent 
the expulsion of Christians, yet, in order to show that they 
regarded them as brethren, they had commenced, and con- 
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tinued during long centuries, the practice of sending this 
fraternal gift. 

The finds at Sakje Geuzji by Professor Garstang, and 
at Boghaz Kewi and elsewhere, show that the Hittites had 
artistic feeling. The Ionian pillar capital is said to have 
had its origin from their architecture at Boghaz. 

The later chapters on Egypt, the Medes and Persians, 
culminating in the efforts by the East under Darits and 
Xerxes, are intensely interesting as gathering into a focus 
all the elements which went to the making of Greece in her 
glorious century of history. We have not only the develop- 
ment of the Greeks which enabled them to win great 
triumphs by land and sea, but their creation of a philosophy 
which gave us the disciplined mind which still rules 
modern Europe. The Greeks had developed the sense 
of proportion, what we may now regard as a 
common-sense method of examining questions which 
revolutionised, or MHellenised, thought for all time. 
One of the most important results was that what we should 
now regard as the legal rubbish of the early codes of most 
nations was swept away by the Greek intellect. Probably, 
in the development of what they spoke of as ‘Iodrns, which 
under Roman thought became ultimately equity, juris- 
prudence, as well as philosophy, made enormous progress. 

Mr. Hall ends his book with the story of the first great 
struggle between the East and West, terminating in the 
victories of Salamis and Platea. The author notes that 
while his history begins with the Myceneans, it ends with 
the same people whose name remains inscribed on the bronze 
column constructed at Delphi shortly after 479 B.c., and 
brought to the hippodrome at New Rome by Constantine 
about 340 a.p. 

I have marked a hundred places in Mr. Hall’s book for 
notice, but hesitate to encroach further on your space. His 
work is uniformly well done. It represents a rare amount 
of erudition and acquaintance with what has been done by 
a large circle of scholars. It will at once be the text-book 
for all who wish to learn what has been accomplished in 
reference to the peoples and countries of which it treats, and 
it will continue to be for a long time, as successive editions 
keep it up to date, a complete text-book on the ancient 
history of the Near East. It only remains to be said that 
its beautiful photographs and maps add greatly to its use- 
fulness and interest. 

Epwin PEars. 
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It is a pleasure to think that Mr. Nevinson is alive. Partly 
because he seems to breathe the air of some larger and fierier 
age than ours—to belong, not indeed with Don Quixote, but 
with Byron and Trelawney and Payne, and those heralds of 
the revolution to whom battle was the first duty. Partly 
because, though most of us are pretty strictly tied to our 
routine of business, and forced to neglect the general 
oppressions of mankind, we can comfort our consciences by 
reflecting that if anything peculiarly monstrous is going on, 
Mr. Nevinson will probably be there to see it, inquiring and 
denouncing, and getting himself half-murdered instead of us, 
and making sure that, so far as one man can manage it, 
tyranny shall not be hidden. The Black Country, the 
Balkans, South Africa, India in Unrest, Russia in Revolu- 
tion, West Africa in the shadow of renewed slavery—these 
are the haunts in which one normally finds him. And 
wherever he goes, he carries with him a spirit that is not 
common nowadays—a kind of haughty enthusiasm, as of one 
who looks at facts with his own eyes, and, when in need of 
converse, goes to Carlyle and Milton and Tolstoy and the 
Latin and Greek classics, not to the club and the daily press. 
And he writes, as a rule, with his whole character. Whether 
he is describing ugly streets in Warsaw, or piling up a 
reasoned indictment against St. Thomé planters, or writing 
imaginatively about poetry, or about Apuleius, there is the 
same undercurrent theme in all his work—the same thing, 
that he is determined somehow to get said before he dies. It 
is again like the old revolutionaries ; it is like Shelley, who, 
if I remember rightly, heard the great voices of the Welsh 
mountains speak in favor of Parliamentary Reform. It is 





a faith which lives on into Victor Hugo and the early Swin- 
burne—the faith that, as Plato puts it, the Good is One, a 
great unity in which insurrection and universal peace, 
rebellion and good government, freedom and logic and poetry 
and political economy, are all harmonious and almost indis- 
tinguishable elements ; as no doubt they are. 

This book ranges over so many subjects that it is impos- 
sible to review it in detail. The longest essay is “ Peace and 
War in the Balance,” a lecture given at South Place Insti- 
tute. In this, Mr. Nevinson does what is not usual with 
him; he argues a case in a balanced and judicial manner, 
showing a sympathetic appreciation of both sides, and his 
eventual rejection of the non-resistance doctrine seems to me 
convincing. There do come from time to time moments 
when “the soul, rising against some incarnate symbol of 
iniquity, exclaims: ‘By God, you shall not do that! I will 
kill you rather. I will rather die.’” This is absolutely 
true, though it is none the less true that most souls are far 
too ready to use language of that kind, and to use it about 
the wrong things, especially when there is a prospect of more 
killing than dying and, in either case, the work can be 
delegated. On this point, as on so many others, Tolstoy’s 
teaching is immensely valuable and not quite true. 

I take this point where Mr. Nevinson sides with the 
common man against the prophet, because it is interesting 
to find that he can do so; that he can, at a pinch, put mere 
truth above the various things that are so much more thril- 
ling—heroism and romance and poetry and his beloved spirit 
of rebellion. I hope my expression of interest does not seem 
insulting. I do not mean that Mr. Nevinson lacks a sense 
of fact. It is quite the contrary. He writes like a man who 
has seen and touched things, and he tests all issues by their 
effect on the concrete man or woman. But, like the souls 
mentioned above, he has a low flash-point—at any rate, 
where public wrongs are concerned. By the time the rest 
of us are beginning to feel warm, he is already aflame and 
blazing. And after that he weighs and balances no more; 
he is out to kill or to die. 

As a rule, sensitive people are troublesome, and discon- 
tented people an intolerable nuisance, and pugnacious people 
always in the wrong. Mr. Nevinson is sensitive and discon- 
tented and pugnacious in the highest degree, and no one 
would wish him otherwise. There seems a contradiction 
here; and I believe—old-fashioned as such an explanation 
sounds—that the explanation of it is that most people are 
usually thinking about their own grievances, and Mr. 
Nevinson of other people’s. There are both types among 
rebels, and many grades of mixture between them. 

Mr. Nevinson makes good satirical points about the 
common tendency to glorify rebellion in past times or distant 
places while loathing it at close quarters where it crosses our 
own line of comfort. The satire is quite just, but I think it 
cuts both ways. It does not speak so very well for Rebellion 
that we like it best where we lack personal knowledge. As a 
matter of fact, we are apt to be as unjust to the Conservatives 
of past ages as to the rebels of the present. We have ceased 
to care for the order they valued and maintained ; we have 
ceased to believe the dogmas they cherished. And, looking 
on from a hazy distance, with no close touch of detail and the 
normal wish to feel heroic without paying for it, we tend to 
idealize the wild figures who rebelled against them. Heaven 
knows, many rebels have been pretty bad blackguards, and 
many rebellions both mean and mischievous. The fact is 
that, as usual, there is no short cut to right judgment. You 
cannot judge by the label. You have to examine the concrete 
definite thing and judge as best you can whether it is good 
or bad. ‘‘ And, to do that,’’? Mr. Nevinson’s moderate critics 
will say, ‘‘ you need, above all things, a sober and impartial 
mind.”” By all means. Let us all unite in telling Mr. 
Nevinson that. But let us not be deluded into supposing 
that a sober mind means one drugged into acquiescence in 
whatever exists, or an impartial mind one incapable of 
catching fire at the thought of another’s suffering. 

G. M. 
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Just Published. 
RELIGION AND TO-DAY 


By J. BRIERLEY 
Author of “The Secret of Living.” “Studies of Soul,” 
“Ourselves and the Universe,” etc. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top. 3s, 6d. net. 


Each new book by Mr. Brierley seems fresher in thought, more 
stimulating and attractive, than the last. Certainly this new 
volume is one of the best he has published, and is one that all 
who think on religious, ethical, and social questions will be 
delighted to see. This is a book to put into the hands of those 
who may be tempted to think that science and modern thought 
and modern theories of social life are supplanting religion. 


SERMONS ON GOD, CHRIST AND MAN 


By W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 
Author of ** Modern Theories of Sin,” “The Evolution of Old 


Testament Religion.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Orchard is a singularly original and fearless, and at the 
same time reverent, thinker on themes of religion and theology. 
Those who patiently follow his lines of thinking are rewarded 
with a stronger and more living grip of eternal truth. Thoughtful 
and open-minded Christians will be thankful for the masterly 
expositions of fundamental truths in this book. Preachers will 
find the book full of valuable suggestions. 


WHO WAS JESUS ? 


The Answer of the New Testament. 
By D. H. MACONACHIE, B.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


The author’s design is “‘to present in simple language what 
the writers of the New Testament believed and taught about the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” He takes each writer and each book, care- 
fully examines the words and phrases descriptive of Jesus Christ, 
and then summarises the teaching of each book. The method 
yields striking results, and the writer finds strong and cumula- 
tive testimony in support of orthodox belief. Incidentally there 
is much serviceable commentary on the books. 


THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH 


By H. BULCOCK, B.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


The writer of this thoughtful series of essays sets himself an 
extremely important and interesting task. He thinks there are 
two great needs in the religious world at the present time—to 
bring its various sects and schools of thought to a better mutual 
understanding, and to present the faith which is old yet ever 
new in modern forms of thought. His book is full of valuable 
suggestion for present-day thinkers, teachers, and preachers. 
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of all the more important novelists not now alive, up to the 

» end of the nineteenth century.” He wishes to concern him- 
self especially with the “ principle of its development” rather 
than to give “reviews”’ of individual books and authors. 
Curiously enough, no competent critic has ever set himself 
to cover the whole of this wide subject in a single view. All 
of the greater novelists have been treated in one way or 
another, separately or in groups, and the eighteenth-century 
novel has been illuminated by the shrewd criticism of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. But Professor Saintsbury is the first serious 
critic and scholar who has addressed himself to the whole 
subject. 

Such a critic is in danger of being either too serious or 
not serious enough, and Professor Saintsbury himself seems 
to be aware of this double danger. For he is not “out” 
merely to unearth the historical origins of fiction or to 
describe a scientific chain of events, but to consider “ the work 
as work’’—not merely the fabric of the novel, but its 
essential content. He notes the great advance which was 
made when the novelist weaned himself from the idea that 
it was his business to be instructive; when the novel became 
“an interesting and even exciting means of passing the 
time,” and could enter into competition with “ the attractions 
of a mistress on one side, and ‘a friend and a bottle’ on the 
other.” On the other hand, he quite justly observes that 
Scott and Jane Austen, between them, dealt ‘‘ the death-blow 
to the notion that the novel was an inferior, if not actually 
discreditable, kind, suitable for weaker intellects only, and 
likely to weaken strong ones, frivolous when not positively 
immoral, giving 4 distaste for serious reading. . . .” But 
having said this, the author does not make it quite clear why 
he does regard the novel as an important kind of art. “The 
actual first-hand delight,” he insists, “is the criterion.” 
“Tt is the first duty of the novelist to ‘let himself be read ’— 
anything else that he gives you is a bonus, a trimming, a 
dessert.’” Nowit is just in this way that the average reader 
of sixpenny shockers and newspaper serials justifies his or 
her taste in “readable” fiction. The reviewer who would 
be as lenient as possible to an inferior novel contents himself 
with saying that it is “readable,” implying that it has no 
specific quality, that it is not a criticism of life, that it lacks, 
in fact, everything which for Professor Saintsbury is only 
“a bonus, a trimming, a dessert.’”? Again and again, in 
reading this book, one is almost inclined to think that so far 
as taste—not knowledge—is concerned, the author’s likes 
and dislikes are those of the vast novel-reading public. One 
feels thison reading pages about the work of Walter Besant, 
and observing that there is not even mention of the name of 
Gissing. We would agree with the tribute he pays to the 
stories of Captain Marryat, but cannot reconcile his admira- 
tion with his total neglect of that finer, though less popular, 
writer of sea-stories, Herman Melville. Charles Lever is a 
“rollicking ” novelist, without whom Anglo-Irish literature 
would be the poorer, but George Borrow, to whom the Pro- 
fessor devotes four perfunctory lines, has surely contributed 
infinitely more for those who require that the novel should 
not only be good journalism. Richard Jefferies is dismissed 
with contempt, and men like Wilkie Collins usurp attention, 
no atom of which can be spared for Samuel Butler or ‘‘ Mark 
Rutherford.’’ And, then, at the very end of the book, it is 
not without astonishment that we come to a statement of 
what it is that a novel should be. He now admits that it is 
not “a mere, blind, animal thirst for something that will 
pass and kill time” (a friend, or a bottle, or a mistress ?), 
“for something that will drug, or flutter, or amuse.” 

“The very central cause and essence of it—most definitely 
and most keenly felt by nobler spirits and cultivated in- 
telligences, but also dimly and unconsciously animating very 
ordinary people—is the human delight in humanity—the 
pleasure of seeing the men and women of long past ages 
living, acting, and speaking as they might have done; those 
of the present living, acting, speaking as they do—but in each 
case with the portrayal, not as a mere copy of particulars, 
but influenced with that spirit of the universal which is the 
secret and the charm of art.” 


Certainly we would not quarrel with that statement. 
But it is the interpretation of it that matters, the meaning 
he attaches to that ‘‘ humanity ’’—a word which even Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, who quite rightly hates, but cannot 
avoid, the word ‘“‘ realism,’’ is compelled to use. In the 
long run it seems that an appreciation of fiction is bound to 
depend upon what is meant by, or included under, humanity. 











We know certain modern “‘ realists’’ of just that class to 
which the Professor is so bitterly hostile, who are no less 
exclusive than he is when they encounter mystical elements 
in a novel—as if mysticism were no part of humanity! The 
author is exclusive in just that way when he comes upon a 
philosophical treatment of human nature, such as is pre- 
sented by Meredith—as if psychology and the niceties of the 
human mind were no part of humanity! He finds fault 
with Meredith because he does not afford him that ‘‘ actual 
first-hand delight,’’ because he uses a language which it is 
necessary to learn. He does not even attempt to discover 
just what it is that Meredith set himself to do, and, if he 
had, it would have been of no avail, for Meredith’s whole 
conception of fiction is ruled out of the Professor’s scheme. 
Two essentials to the ‘‘ comic spirit’’ of Meredith are 
robustness and intellect. The author is always interesting 
because he loves robustness, and is nothing if not robust 
himself ; but he detests intellectualism, and for this reason 
the ‘‘ comic spirit ’’ is reduced in his usage to an idle ex- 
pression. He abuses the eccentric style of Meredith, but 
is really affectionate towards the still more eccentric man- 
nerisms of Sterne, apparently because the very innuendo 
of Sterne is, as it were, above-board, whereas the subtle 
suggestion of Meredith contains some of the subterranean 
difficulties inherent in all philosophy; and the Professor 
cannot endure to think that he is taking his medicine with 
his meat. In like manner he detests all finesse and subtlety 
which seem to deny the straightforward method of conven- 
tional commonsense. One shudders to think what he would 
say of Mr. Henry James, who, fortunately, does not come 
within his subject ; but he sufficiently shows his leanings by 
his acceptance of Wilkie Collins and his complete silence 
about the author of ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh.’’ And, as if his 
exclusiveness were not already carried far enough, he must 
needs interpret in a strange way his own dictum about 
‘human delight in humanity.’’ His veiled allusions to 
modern fiction make it evident that he would—if it were his 
business—make short work of Mr. Galsworthy, or even 
Mr. Wells, just as he makes even shorter work of Gissing— 
who does come within his sphere—by ignoring him 
altogether. 

Nor is he quite consistent in her method of estimating 
authors who really do come within the proper area of his 
appreciation. Take the cases of Fanny Burney and Jane 
Austen. We should not, of course, expect him to like ‘‘ The 
Wanderer’’ of the former, a book which has been read 
through by at least one other than the author—namely, the 
present writer. Many of his strictures upon this book are 
just. The dialogue and the “‘ lingo”’ are alike execrable, 
but for any reader less hostile to modern ideas than the 
Professor, this novel must be interesting for its presentation 
of a fascinating psychological study of a super-woman—a 
super-woman who, unlike her modern counterpart, is exposed, 
rather melodramatically, and brought to grief. (This fact 
at least ought to have commended the book to the author.) 
We hold no brief for ‘‘ Evelina,’’ but we would ask how it is 
that the Professor says of Miss Burney that she ‘‘ had a 
quite marvellous faculty of taking impressions of actual 
speech, manners, and, to a certain extent, character; that 
she had, at any rate for a time, a corresponding faculty of 
expressing, or at least reporting, her impressions ’’—how is 
it that he says this, slightingly, of Fanny Burney, and yet 
has nothing but praise for Jane Austen, who deliberately 
modelled her style upon the elder novelist, whose excellences, 
moreover, are precisely those which are so grudgingly 
admitted in the author of “Evelina’’? For that book, as 
we have said, we hold no brief, but we do for the “ Diary,” 
which, after Pepys’s, we hold to be the best in the language. 
‘*‘ Even the ‘ Diary,’ ’”’ he says, ‘‘ derives its whole charm 
from the matter and the reportage.’’ What more, in 
Heaven’s name, would he have in a diary? And he himself 
requires nothing more whatsoever in Jane Austen, when he 
says ‘‘ the story of the life of Highbury never can be told, 
because there is really nothing in it but the telling” (the 
italics are ours): ‘‘ and here the blessed infinity of Art comes 
in again.” It is really rather disconcerting when a dis- 
tinguished Professor of Literature gives the palm to one 
author for the possession of a quality which in another is 
a reason for disparagement. 

Fielding, Scott, Jane Austen, Thackeray—these re- 
present the high-water mark of the English novel for 
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Shakespeare’s Hamlet : A New Com- 


mentary with a Chapter on First Principles. 
By WILBRAHAM FITZJOHN TRENCH, M.A. 
(Dublin). Large post 8vo. 6s, net. 


Scoteman.—‘It is both studious and enlightened; and cannot 
but prove helpful and instructive to anyone who reads jt side by 
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By MAJOR GAMBIER-PARRY. Author of “ Allegories 
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Katharine Tynan's Reminiscences. 
Twenty-five Years. 
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The Coryston Family. 
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Author ef “The Case of Richard Meynell,” *‘The Mating 
of Lydia,” ete. 


Thorley Weir. 
By E. F. BENSON, 
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By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
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A NEW COLOUR BOOK BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 


EARLY POEMS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


Tilustrated in full colour and line by FLoRENcE HarrRison. 16 
Coloured Plates and 12in Black and White, with decorative head- 
ings and tailpieces. Large 4to. cloth gilt, gilt top. 12s. 6d. net. 

A new colour book by Miss Florence Harrison is always an 
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Garden Work: A Book for Garden Lovers. 
By WILLIAM GOOD, F.R.H.S. With 8 Plates in Colours and 
many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. net. 


Pioneers of Empire Series. 
Prepared under the editorship of Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, 
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Triumphs of Enterprise. 
A new series of books which recount the fascinating story of 
the wonderful achievements of human enterprise, and set 
forth attractively the marvels of science and of nature. This 
year’s volumes, written by CYRIL HALL, and profusely illus- 


trated are :— 
Conquests of Engineering Wood and What we Make of it. 


Wonders of Transport. 
Price 36. 6d. each. Other volumes in preparation. 
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W. H. D. ROUSE. Feap. 8vo., daintily bound, 1s. 6d., cloth; 
3s. 6d., net, leather. 
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the Centenary of the Peninsular War. 

The GreatAirship. Ilustrated by C,M. Pappay. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


Through Veld and Forest: An African 
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Turned Adrift: An Adventurous Voyage, 
Illustrated by Epwirp 8. Hopason. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN 
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by JoHN CAMPBELL. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A Girl of Gaiway, [Illustrated by Jonn H. 
Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges. New Edition. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 


The Heroine of the Ranch: A Tale of 
Adventure in Tierra del Fuego. Illustrated by Cyrus CuNzO. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


The Loyalty of Hester Hope: A Story 
of British Columbia. Illustrated by Wrtttam Rarney, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 38. 6d. 
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Professor Saintsbury. It is well enough that these should 
be exalted to the highest places, but how are we to reconcile 
such a verdict with an opinion that puts ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield ’’ among the minor novels of the eighteenth 
century? Is it the irony of the book? Hardly that, for he 
puts ‘“‘ Jonathan Wild ’’—and we agree with him—in the 
important place which it is seldom allowed. Is it the un- 
English quality of the humor, the subtle asides, the elusive, 
bantering, irresponsible charm—or perhaps the very tender- 
ness of treatment which anticipates the not-robust 
romanticism of the next generation? He himself speaks of 
“some arriére pensée, some second purpose, besides the 
simple attempt to interest and absorb by the artistic recrea- 
tion of real and ordinary life” ; and in those words explains 
his antipathies, his most extraordinary prejudices and un- 
critical exclusiveness, and leaves us in admiration of his 
superficial, but attractively robust and masculine, common- 
sense. 





THE LIBERAL OF THE REVOLUTION. 


**Mirabeau.” From the French of Louris BAnrHovu. (Heine- 
mann. 10s. net.) 


MrkraseEav’s character is certainly one of the most complex 
and most controverted in the prologue to the great drama 
of the French Revolution. Historians still speculate as to 
whether the catastrophe would have been averted if he had 
been given the confidence which he sought from the King 
and his advisers, or as to whether, had he lived longer, he 
would have dominated the Convention as he did the Con- 
stituent Assembly. To Lamartine he was a man whose 
genius had paled before that of the Revolution, and who had 
been dragzed into a precipice by the chariot which he him- 
self had set in motion. Louis Blanc saw him as an incredible 
mixture of baseness and grandeur who sold himself to 
obtain power and was cheated in the bargain. Thiers 
contents himself by asking whether he would have com- 
manded Danton, “that other Mirabeau of the populace,” 
to confine himself to his section and aspire no higher; but 
he leaves the question unanswered. Michelet summons him 
to the bar of history, acquits him of treason, but pronounces 
him guilty of corruption, and decides that he was properly 
expelled from the Pantheon. But as no punishment should 
be eternal, he adds that half-a-century of exclusion is 
sufficient, and bids his readers restore the ashes of the 
orator of the Revolution to the place where they ought to 
rest, “at the feet of its creators, Descartes, Rousseau, and 
Voltaire.’’ Carlyle, as will be remembered, endows him with 
Sincerity, Earnestness, Honesty, and other qualities which 
require capitals, and is quite convinced that had Mirabeau 
lived, the history of France and of the world had been 
different. 

The present Prime Minister of the French Republic, 
Mirabeau’s latest biographer, paints his hero in somewhat 
less vivid colors. Possibly M. Barthou’s experience of 
politics has shown him that there are very definite limits to 
the influence which a statesman of the first rank can have 
upon affairs, that events speak louder than the words of the 
greatest of orators, and that the plans of a man of genius 
may be brought to shipwreck by the vacillations of a weakling 
or the blindness of a fool. Even if Louis XVI. had been a 
man of resolute character, M. Barthou is doubtful whether 
Mirabeau could have steered the ship of State through the 
tempest which she had to encounter. Accordingly, instead 
of a man standing out in the storm and dominating it, as 
Sainte-Beuve described Mirabeau, M. Barthou sees him as a 
sort of wire-puller of genius whose attempt to steer a middle 
course, inspired as it was by a lofty motive, lost him the 
respect as well as the confidence of each party in turn, and 
whose designs were, if not “absolutely outside practical 
politics,” at least impossible of even a partial success without 
the confidence and backing which he never received either 
from the Court or the people. 

“His dream was to be a statesman, and to prove the 
quality of the genius that distinguished him from other men. 
‘The time has come,’ he said, ‘ when men are to be estimated 
by what they carry in the little space under their foreheads 
between their brows.’ Devoted to the People, ‘ who were all 
to him,’ and to whom he had united his destinies, he found 
the only protection of their rights, the sole guarantee of their 
sovereignty, in a monarchy liberated and liberal, and it is 





not surprising that as a convinced Royalist he should turn to 
the King, whom he wished to deliver from the fatal influences 
which gurrounded him, and whose confidence he wished above 
all things to gain. . . . He said to the Comte de La Marck, 
‘Take care that they know at the Palace that I am rather 
with them than against them.’ These words date from the 
end of July, and came close upon some of the boldest speeches 
on which Mirabeau ever ventured. There was no duplicity in 
this; at most it was a piece of tactics. The help of the people 
and that of the King were equally necessary to him, and 
between the two he held the balance even. But in his 
deliberate independence of party he exposed himself to the 
alternate suspicions of both sides. His revolutionary poses 
disconcerted the moderate element, while his prudence seemed 
treason to the revolutionaries.” 


In fact, he was a Liberal, something after the English 
model, in an age of reactionaries and revolutionaries, but his 
endeavor to win acceptance for his Liberal ideas by the 
expedient of pledging himself to both sides, being whole- 
hearted for neither, was bound to end in failure. Yet no 
man was more keenly alive to the possible consequences of 
failure than was Mirabeau himself. He wrote to Bailly that 
*‘ the period of transition between two revolutions is always 
worse than the position that has been abandoned, however 
oppressive it may have been.’’ His own plan for avoiding 
the dangers of that period was to establish the doctrine of 
Ministerial responsibility, which he regarded as ‘‘ the sacred 
guarantee of social peace.’’ This was the corner-stone of his 
policy, for which he strove in the face of every obstacle. He 
believed that it was the only means by which the royal 
authority and liberty could be reconciled. ‘‘ Liberty,’’ he 
exclaimed in his famous speech in the debate on the 
Emigration Law, ‘“‘ liberty does not consist in recognizing no 
authority : it consists in obeying only such law as has been 
constitutionally made.’’ But the possibility of s limited 
monarchy on the British model had disappeared when the 
first project of the Constitution was rejected in September, 
1789, and Mirabeau was too heavily handicapped to force 
back the Opposition. He had once thought that ‘‘ the flame 
of the passions is often the fire of genius,’’ but when passing 
judgment on himself, he sadly exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah! how the 
immorality of my youth is injuring the public welfare! ’”’ 

On March 4th, 1791, Lord Gower, the British Ambas- 
sador at Paris, wrote that the Government of the French 
Kingdom seemed to be passing into the hands of M. de 
Mirabeau, but on the same day Mirabeau himself admitted 
to La Marck that he had miscalculated, and he was losing 
courage. Yet he still showed himself indomitable in public. 
“T will stay among you even though you ostracize me,” were 
the closing words of his last speech at the Jacobin Club. He 
had placed himself within the power of the Court, and he 
could not turn again to the Assembly with any hope of 
defending himself against the charges of dissimulation and 
venality. M. Barthou thinks that it was fortunate for his 
career that the knot of these difficulties was cut by death. 
It granted him, he says, instead of a tragic fall, “the 
supreme favor of an unforgettable apotheosis which caused 
a whole grateful and stricken people to bow their heads in 
grief before his bier.” 





LONG NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 


“Sinister Street.” By ComproN MACKENZzIk. (Secker. 6s.) 
‘The Second-Class Passenger.” By PERCEVAL GIBBON. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Mr. Compton MACKENZIE is to be congratulated on the ease 
and sureness with which he has carried through his exhaus- 
tive narrative of the first eighteen years of his hero, Michael 
Fane’s life. In his foreword, Mr. Mackenzie boldly throws 
down the glove by asking if a thousand pages are too long 
for the history of twenty-five year’s of a man’s life—thus 
preparing us for Part II. of his epic, where, in another five 
hundred pages, Michael’s Oxford experiences and his 
“ Romantic Education ’’ will wind up the story The answer, 
of course, depends on the chronicler’s artistic powers and on 
his psychological insight. If Tolstoy, a lengthy author, in 
“ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth ’”’ can produce finer effects, 
descriptive and emotional, in two pages than Mr. Mackenzie 
can in three, would not the latter’s craftsmanship have 
gained by a severer standard of artistic selection? We think 
that it would, and that the lengthy novel, so dear to English 
talent, is to be deprecated. It is so much easier to say every- 
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Another large Edition. 


The Real South Africa 


By AMBROSE PRATT 
Over 60 columns of favorable reviews have appeared in 
leading British Journals, and it has been called “a most 
remarkable book.’’ 10s. 6d. net. 


2nd Edition at press within a few days of first publication. 


ANNE of the MARSHLAND 


By the Hon. Mrs. JULIAN BYNG 
____Author of “BARRIERS.” 
Ready to-day, 6s. With 10 illustrations. 
POLICE WORK from WITHIN 
By H. L. ADAM 
A fascinating book. Holds the reader spellbound. 
_By the Author of “WOMAN AND CRIME.” 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE BOOMERANG 
By E. KATHARINE BATES. = 
A Second Huge Edition of Colonel J. S. F. Mackenzie’s 
wonderful little Book, 


WILD FLOWERS AT A GLANCE 
NOW READY. Paper 7d., Cloth 1s. net. 
“A debt of gratitude due to author and publisher.’’— 
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te ~ An Immediate Success, 
LOVE'S VICTORY 
By GERTRUDE HOLLIS 6s. 
The Times says:—“ The moral is superlatively excel- 
ent.” 
VENUSBERG 


By CHILOSA 


MONTE CARLO LIFE 
Cabinet Ministers, Swindlers, Great Ladies in Society, 
the reader meets them all. What a marvellous place it 
is, this “ Venusberg,’’ and how vividly does the author 
represent it. We are left wondering who this witty 
“Chilos& *’ can possibly be. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
PERSONALITY AND WOMAN- 
HOOD. 


By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, 
Oxford. With Preface by Canon Ranpotpn, D,D. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 
A dispassionate view of the woman’s movement from the 
religious standpoint, The lofty moral and Christian tone is 
unmistakable, and it is kept at the same high level througkout. 
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BIRD CAY. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. Illustrated in 
Colour by R. Wueretwricat. Cloth, 5s. net. 


LET ME EXPLAIN. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. Author of ‘“* How 
It Works.” Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations by 
HowarR,y Penton. 


A most fascinating book on mechanical and engineering 
subjects. 


GOOD BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE NEW GUV’NOR. 


By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s. 


A splendid public school story, the scene of which can easily 
be recognised by those familiar with Herefordshire. 
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Two New Volumes in the ‘LIBRARY OF HISTORIC THEOLOGY.’ 
THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


By the Rev. Professor T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc. Cloth, 5s. net. 
Asked whether recent scientific investigation had made it easier 
to believe in God, SIR OLIVER LODGE replied :— The belief has not 


Seen made easier, but it has been made fuller, and truer, and more 
real.” 


ARGHAOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Was the Olid Testament written in Hebrew ? 
By Professor EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L., LL.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 


MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES. 
By the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., Author of “ Missionary 
Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 

By the Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“He has a real message for the men of our day. . ... We heartily 
recommend this volume to all.”—Glasgow Herald. 
LAWS OF LIFE AND DESTINY: 
Sermons to Men. 

By the Rev. JAMES BURNS, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
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thing than only the thing worth saying. A great talent, of 
course, sweeps one along by the flowing riches of his thought 
and emotion, but the shallows of a Fielding’s observation of 
life and character are deeper than our author’s most signifi- 
cant revelations. Again, what the practitioners of the 
lengthy novel fail to realise is that their best pages, their 
finest scenes suffer from being smothered by a congestion of 
ordinary impressions. If a hundred pages or more were cut 
bodily away, “ Sinister Street” would gain greatly in artistic 
force. But we readily own that the point at issue 
between the author and ourselves turns also on the question 
of style. Mr. Mackenzie is an exponent of the cumulative 
method of exposition and description, one which does not aim 
at bringing down the reader by the shot of an exact image, 
but by a general discharge of images which reach their 
target by the time the page is turned. The style is effective 
for its purpose, but it is undeniably wordy and not distin- 
guished by beauty or subtlety. And so the atmosphere of 
“Sinister Street,” registering truthfully the emotional 
interest of a child’s nursery recollections, a boy’s school 
experiences, and a youth’s relations with his masters, 
relatives, comrades, and half-a-dozen girls, while conveying 
the fulness and variety of a London family’s life, is thick 
with a burden of trivialities. 

It may be remarked that the characters who are pre- 
sented in profile, such as the graceful, elusive Mrs. Vere (whose 
children, Michael and Stella, are brought up in ignorance 
that they are Lord Saxby’s illegitimate offspring), and the 
minor characters, Mr. Prout, Mr. Meats, Lily, &c., are more 
subtly drawn than are Alan or Michael, whose doings and 
sayings are recorded so exhaustively. The nursery reminis- 
cences are cleverly done, and the scenes of a child’s imagina- 
tive terrors are as strong as the best in Michael’s spirited 
odyssey in the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Form at 
St. James’s. But one drawback of telling us everything in 
such detail is that when we reach the episodes of emotional 
intensity, such as where the objectionable Mr. Meats invites 
Michael to eat the forbidden fruit, and “leads the innocent 
lamb astray,’’ we are as much confused as to the effect it 
leaves on Michael’s soul as is the lad himself. The artist 
should surely mark, here a depth of shadow, and there a 
high light in his picture, but the cinematographic method, 
with its endless string of events, incidents, gestures, does 
not pause to isolate or throw up the spiritual significance of 
an episode in artistic relief. Cavillings apart, however, 
we must congratulate Mr. Mackenzie on the spiritual sin- 
cerity and veracity of tone of this drama of adolescence. 

What must strike even a careless reader is the excellence 
of the workmanship of Mr. Gibbon’s short stories. Nothing 
is overlooked in the planning or scamped.in the execution, 
and the best of them give one the sense that they have 
ripened from the seed of the author’s wanderings and experi- 
ences in many latitudes. As short stories they show no 
superfluous flesh, and while the terse dialogue matches the 
pregnant description, the atmospheric effect has always the 
air of actuality. So exacting, however, are the demands the 
short story makes on a writer’s creative imagination, that 
one soon begins to ask as to how far the artist’s admirable 
workmanship is or is not reinforced by an original tempera- 
ment. So one may grow ungrateful for even a high standard 
of skill when one recalls the work of a master such as 
Stephen Crane. The best of Mr. Gibbon’s stories is, we 
think, the story that gives the title to his book, “ The Second- 
Class Passenger,” an example which unites in a rare fashion 
dramatic surprise with the casual irony of life. How 
the muscular Mr. Dawson, landing for an hour’s ramble in 
Mozambique, is sent back by Miss Peterson to retrieve a 
heavy bronze image which she has left behind at Lazarus 
Hotel, and how fate insists that this second-class passenger 
shall kill with the bronze image a couple of men and rescue 
@ woman of charm, and confront a dozen dangers on the 
roofs of Mozambique, all in an hour, is told us with the 
conviction of a thing done and seen. The tale has the peculiar 
disconcerting force of a situation that we have never 
bargained for, and, moreover, it is téld with a touch of 
humor that is quite distinctive. Perhaps as good, indeed 
psychologically deeper, is “The Trader of Last Notch,” 
where we see the Britisher, John Mills, holding up with his 
revolver five of his friends who have captured in his house 
“Frenchy,” the man who has “shot a woman and then done 
a bolt for the bush."’ Poar Frenchy has just saved the trader’s 





life, at the risk of his own, and his host’s honor demands 
that Frenchy shall be given a chance for his life, and that 
he shall thus be quits with the murderer. Afterwards, in 
the morning, it is the trader’s rifle that brings down the 
fugitive whom he has saved from the gallows! The tale 
would be perfect were it not for Mills’s note of exultation 
at the close. The character sketch of Frenchy is 
admirable. 

Clever also is ‘‘ The Hidden Way,’’ a very effective 
story of a religious-minded man, Mr. Newman, who, 
before he is put into a hypnotic trance and “ dipped back into 
the past” by his friend, Carrick, demands that he “ shall 
be shown the day on which Christ died.” He is shown. For 
when he comes back to consciousness, with blanched and 
terrified face, he recounts how, in his vision, he found him- 
self one of a crowd savagely shouting, in strong sunlight, 
before a white building with a great door. The language 
was unknown, but Mr. Newman knew that he was shouting : 
“Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” This is so artfully told that 
one does not bother about the fact that the idea has some- 
thing in it of a dramatic trick. “The Sense of Climax,” 
“The Murderer,’ and “The Man Who Knew,” however, all 
remind us more of a piece of ingenious mechanism than of 
a piece of breathing nature. And this is the defect of certain 
of Mr. Gibbon’s effective tales—viz., that they are con- 
structed on an ingenious formula, and that the clever atmos- 
pheric effects, however genuine, have been constructed, like 
a dress, to clothe the nakedness of the device. The most 
difficult stories that an Englishman can write are those set 
in a French environment, and we are not surprised to find 
that Mr. Gibbon’s Parisian examples, like those of Mr. 
Leonard Merrick, do his clever talent least justice. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Trade Unions.” By H. H.ScHLorssEr. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“Trade Unions.” By JosrpH CLAYTON. The People’s Books. 
(Jack. 1s. net.) 


Sertine aside his original intention of bringing up to 
date Mr. Howell’s “ Trade Unionism, Old and New,” Mr. 
Schloesser has written what will be recognized to be the best 
brief general handbook on the legal and economic status, the 
objects and the methods, of these working-class organiza- 
tions. The first three chapters are historical, giving an 
account of the early origins of trade unions in their pre- 
legal days, the slow drift towards conjoint political and 
economic action after the repeal of the Combination Laws, 
and the achievement of a full legal status, and the closer 
and more definite political movement issuing in the structure 
of the present Labor Party. He then sets out in concise 
paragraphs the various objects of trade unionism, distin- 
guishing the economic from the friendly society benefits, 
and ends the main structure of his book with a careful and 
accurate account of methods and government. An exceed- 
ingly valuable part of the book, however, consists in 
appendices giving the latest statistics illustrative of the 
size, income, expenditure of the various large unions, with 
an analysis of the recent official information regarding the 
issues and settlements of labor disputes. The book will be 
invaluable to Trade Union officials, politicians, and social 
students. Of slighter form, accommodated to the series in 
which it appears, Mr. Clayton’s booklet will meet the needs 
of the man in the street who wants to know what Trade 
Unionism “is about.” It is well informed and written in 
an interesting style. While containing plenty of well-chosen 
facts and figures, it aims also at giving an explanation of 
the strivings which underlie this practical movement and its 
relations to the political and other human history of our 
time. Two brief end interesting descriptions deal with 
“New Unionism” and “ Women in Trade Unions,” and the 
working methods of a typical union are illustrated in the 
case of the great Society of Amalgamated Engineers. 

* * * 


“Dream Cities: Notes of an Autumn Tour in Italy and 
Dalmatia.” By Dovatas GotprinG. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Wirn ‘“ Ways of Escape,’’ Mr. Goldring stepped into 
notice as a writer of travel books, and this second volume 
from his pen should at any rate establish the foothold he 
had gained. The “ note” of the book is the same as its 
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W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
Autumn Announcements and Publications. 


Just published. 


A HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
From 1800 to the present time 
With suggestions towards a complete scheme for the University of 
Cambridge. 
By A. 1, TILLYARD, M.A, 4t. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. 392. 10s. net. (Postage 5d.) 

This book should be read by all educationists, by parents sending 
their sons either to Oxford or Cambridge, and by those interested 
in the history of these ancient Universities. The author, while con 


cilatory in tone, sees existing shortcomings clearly and deals with 
them thoroughly. 


To be published in October. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CAMBRIDGE POETS, 1900-1913. 
Selected by AELFRIDA TILLYARD. 
With an Introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, King Edward VII. 
Professor of English Literature, Cambridge University. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 300. 58. net. (Postage 4d.) 
The work of about thirty authors will be represented in this 
Anthology. 
The volume will be printed in red and black. 


To be published in October. 


EARLY COLLEGIATE LIFE AND @THER PAPERS. 
By JOHA VENN, &c.D., President of Caius College, Cambridge. 
Cr. 8vo. Probable price, 5s. net. 

These essays, with considerable alterations and additions for the 
present volume, have all appeared at different times extending over 
a period of some twenty years in the Caian—the College magazine of 
Gonville and Caius. 

To all who are interested in the early history of University life 
this volume will be exceedingly welcome. The author brings to his 
subject an unrivalled knowledge, and a keen sense of the value of his 
materials. He writes fluently and attractively, he has an eye for the 
humour of a position, and he can reconstruct from slender documen- 
tary evidence a lifelike picture of the condition of things prevailing 
four centuries ago. 





FIRST AID TO THE SERVANTLESS. 
By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 170. 18. net. Cloth 2s. net. (Postage 24d.) 
A book for husbands as well as wives—for the single as well as the 
married. 

PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

“Practical and attractive."—Times. “ Enterprising and helpful.” 
—Hearth and Home. “ The latest idea in domesticity.”—Daily Mirror. 
“Sensible and practical.’"—Scotsman. “ Clever.”—British Weekly. 
“A marvellous shillingsworth.”—Schoolmaster. 

Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL « CO., LTD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

EIGHT O’CLOCK and other Studies by 
Sr. JOHN G. ERVINE (Author of “ Mixed Marriage,”’ and 
‘“*The Magranimous Lover.’’) Crown 8vo. 2/6 net, 

“ Distinguished by humour, quick observation, and effective and 
economical writing.”—Daily News and Leader. 

“Mr. Ervine is always himself and always interesting. His 
little book will delight the discerning.”—Daily Express. 

‘“‘Mr. Ervine brings to these little tales the same sanity of 
judgment and first-hand knowledge of the lives of the respectable 
poor which were such marked features of his play.’”-—Morning Post. 

iN RAPID PREPARATION. 

A DICTIONARY OF IRISH ARTISTS. By 
WALTER G. STRICKLAND. 2 Vols. Super Roya! 8vo. 
Illustrated with Portraits. Price to Subscribers before 
publication 25/- net, on publication 30/- net. 

Includes notices of every artist of any note who has worked in 
Ireland, and of those of Irish birth, who have followed their 
profession in England or elsewhere. Lists of each artist’s known 
works will be gilven, and the Index will contain references to all 
portraits recorded in the book. In the Appendix will be given an 
account of the various Societies of Artists and Art Institutions in 
Ireland from the earliest period. 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
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MURBY’S BOOKS 
For the Social and Political Bookshelf. 


in the Press. 
CONFLICTING IDEALS: Two sides of the 
Woman’s Question. By B. L. Hutrcuins. 1s. 6d. net. 


This book discusses the question “Is it socially desirable that 
women should work for money?” 


Just Ready. POPULAR EDITION. With added 
Appendices, 1s. net. 
OUR VILLAGE HOMES. By HucH ARonson, M.A. 
Preface by Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. 


“All who are interested should get Mr. Aronson’s book.”’— 
Contemporary Review. 


THE LAND AND YOURSELF. By Horace B. 
SAMUEL, M.A., Author of “The Insurance Act and Your- 


self,”” with Preface by J. I. Macpherson, M.P. le. net. 
“ Admirable.”"—The New Statesman. 
This work gives a concise history of the Land Question, and 


analyses the various remedies that have been suggested for its 
solution. 


OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM: The Demand for 
Reform. By Josgpa Kine, M.P.. and F. W. Rarret Y, 
Barrister-at-Law. Cloth 2s. net, Paper ls. net. 

mr - This practical and concise handbook.”’—Times. 
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LIONEL | DECORATIVE ART 
DE FONSEKA “An extremely valuable study of the contrast 
—Saturday Review. “A most notable and re- 
markable book.”’—Nation. 
F RIDER’S AUTUMN LIST 
rom . 
NOW READY. 
By J. W. FRINGS. Crown 8vo, 236 pp., Cloth Gilt, 
2s. 6d. net. 
—TELEPATHY — CLAIRVOYANCB — SPIRITISM — HYPNOTISM—GROMANCY— 
PaLMISTRY—OMENS AND ORACLES—CONCLUSIONS—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
of supernormal powers, and an attempted justification of some of 
them by the conclusions of the researches of modern science. 


By THE HUMOUR OF HOMER 
d other Essays 
authoritative biography for the first time), 
y THE FAIR HAVEN 
SAMUEL 
Butler’s mature work. Edited by R. A. Streat- 
By THE TOUR OF A SOCIALIST 
Kong, Singapore, and Rangoon; India; Bombay 
By THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
1s. net. imaginative essay. Grey boards. [Just Published. 
BROOKS. tion on Senancour’s Obermann, Maurice de Guerin, 
ELIZABETH | THE WELL BY THE WAY 
By ON THE TRUTH OF 
between the Art of the East and that of the West.” 
2s. 6d. net. 
LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 
THE OCCULT ARTS. 
CONTENTS: INTRODUCTORY—ALCHEMY—ASTROLOGY—PsYCHOMETRY 
An examination of the claims made for the existence and practice 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW THOUGHT LIBRARY. 
NOW READY. 


THE MIRACLE OF RIGHT THOUGHT. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Anther ef “ Every Man 
a King,” etc. Crown 8ve, 340 + xii pp., Crimson Cloth Gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: Tue DIVINITY OF DESIRE—SUCCESS AND 
HAPPINESS ARE FOR YOU—SELF-BNCOURAGEMENT BY SELF-SUGGESTION 
—THE CRIME OF THE “ BLUES "’—CHANGE THE THOUGHT CHANGE THS 
MAN—THE GREAT WITHIN—A NEW WAY OF BRINGING-UP CHILDREN— 
TRAINING FOR LONGEVITY—AS A MAN THINKETH. 

This book is written in the hope of arousing the reader to dis- 
cover and utilise the wonderful forces in the ‘‘Great Within” of 


himself. It teaches that everybody ought to be happier than the 
happiest of us now are. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. NOW READY. 


REINCARNATION. A Study of Forgotten Truth. 


By E. D. WALKER. Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, $s. 6d. net. 

This standard work on the fascinating subject of Reincarnation 
gives an exhaustive account of the theories and beliefs of various 
peoples in regard to the future life, with especial reference to the 
possibilities of successive existences on Earth, and reviews the utter- 
ances of poets and philosophers of all times in this connection. 





CHEAP EDITION. READY OCT. 14. 


DEATH: Its Causes and Phenomena. 

By HEREWARD CARRINGTON aad JOHN R. 
MEADER. Ornamental Cloth, Gilt, 8fin by 5Shin., 552 pp., 
5s. net. 

SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS: PrEFaceE—ParT I. PHYSIOLOGICAL— 


Part II. HIsToORIcaL—Part III. PsSYCHOLOGICAL—CONCLUSIONS— 
APPENDICES—BIBLIOGRAPHY—INDEX. 


*“‘An extraordinarily interesting book.’’—Truth. 
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predecessor’s: a note of whimsicality, derived from a study 
of Sterne, modified by Stevenson, but individual and dis- 
tinctive in the freshness of a still fresh writer. Its best 
quality is a gift for picturesque and light description, not 
over-burdened with color, and its worst, a habit of inter- 
polating vague suggestions of other people’s doings and his 
own desires which, we presume, are intended to tickle the 
reader’s curiosity, but are much more likely to be brushed 
impatiently aside. Sterne’s asterisks are eloquent; Mr. 
Goldring’s little mysteries more than a little irritating. 
From Charing Cross Mr. Goldring went to Genoa, by way 
of Toulon, and at Genoa he met a youthful couple, ‘‘ Mario"’ 
and “Tosca,” possessing’ an unusual, but amusing, 
philosophy of life. After exploring Genoa, he dashed across 
to Venice, where he enjoyed the inevitable romantic—not too 
romantic—adventure, and digested both the glories and the 
inevitable disappointments of this ‘‘ Dream City.’’ From 
Venice he escaped to Trieste; and after Trieste the most 
interesting portion of his travels begins. Through Zara, 
Sebenico, and Ragusa, he journeyed to Cettinje and Anti- 
vari, experiencing the one Montenegrin railway journey 
between Virpasar and Antivari, thence home by way 
of Modana and Milan. Talking with natives in Monte- 
negro, he reached two interesting conclusions: the one, 
that Slav sentiment, while largely sentimental in regard 
to actual grievances, was strongly opposed to Austrian 
domination, and looked forward to the Balkan confederation ; 
the other, that the decay of British prestige was taken as a 
matter of course. This was just before the first War. He also 
records, or recalls, a good deed of King Nicholas. It was 
suggested that Antivari, with its fine climate and scenery, 
would be an excellent site for a gambling Casino that might be 
as profitable as Monte Carlo itself to its promoters and their 
fellow-citizens ; but the King promptly nipped the project 
in the bud with a stern veto. Several of the ‘‘ Dream 
Cities’’ are realized, for the reader’s benefit, in excellent 
and well-chosen eng. 

+ * 


‘* Portuguese ies Britain's Dilemma.” 
Harris. (Methuen. 1s.) 


By Joun H. 


Tus excellent handbook to one of the burning questions 
of the day has been compiléd by Mr. Harris with the 
thoroughness we might expect from one so well known for 
his earlier work on the Congo, and his present position as 
one of the secretaries to the Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. 
Harris has also quite recently visited the coast towns of 
Angola and the San Thomé Islands himself. He speaks, 
therefore, with more personal authority than Mr. Fox- 
Bourne, who wrote a similar book upon the same question 
shortly before his death a few years ago, and he also brings 
the history right up to the present time. Having described 
the country and islands, he summarises the unofficial evi- 
dence, as given by Col. Colin Harding, Messrs. Nevinson, 
Burtt, William Cadbury, Swan, Schindler, and others. 
Perhaps, as being out of date, he omits the account of the 
slave system given by Lord Mayo in the early ’eighties. But 
even that is valuable as showing how very little the system 
changed during a quarter of a century, until attention was 
recently drawn to it. The official testimony of Consuls 
follows, and then some very significant evidence brought out 
during the “ Standard ” libel action of 1909. The Portuguese 
defence is added and examined, and the book concludes with 
a statement of treaty obligations, and the special duties of 
this country in regard to them. The ultimate course urged 
upon us by the Anti-Slavery Society is well known :— 

“If Portugal,” says Mr. Harris, “‘ either through indiffer- 
ence or inability, fails to realise the gravity of the issues at 
stake, and remains deaf to the legitimate demands of civiliza- 
tion, Great Britain should withdraw from an alliance which 


to the British people spells national dishonor and possibly even 
national disaster.’’ 
x . * 


“A Pioneer in Madagascar: Joseph Pearse, of the L.M.S. 
By C. F. A. Moss, (Headley Brothers. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tis book is partly a biography and partly a record of 
travel. Joseph Pearse, a vigorous servant of the London 
Missionary Society, propagated his faith for some forty years 
in Madagascar and penetrated into what were little known 
provinces of the island before the French occupation. His 
most prominent activities took place in Antananarivo, the 
capital, and among the Sihanahia and Bétsilés tribes to the 





north-east and south. The book is only of special interest, 
and makes but few excursions beyond the frontiers of its own 
subject, so that information of an anthropological and 
ethnological character is only incidental. The worst of 
treatises devoted to the appreciation of missionary efforts is 
their fragmentary description of the native religions with 
which they come in contact. Here, for instance, where pas- 
sages emphasising “ the ignorance and degradation, ” “the 
gross darkness of superstition and heathenism’”’ of the 
country abound, there is no real attempt to examine anything 
but the actual evidences of the native beliefs. The lack of 
spiritual enlightenment is taken for granted. It seems well 
nigh impossible that an alien creed can be superimposed 
upon an indigenous one with any measure of success until 
some attempt is made at reconciling their divergences. It 
can hardly be done by ignoring them. Mr. Pearse, who died 
two years ago, suffered a good deal of narrow persecution 
from the Jesuits and the French Government. Indeed, the 
record of the former in Madagascar appears to have ‘been 
much less admirable than what it was during their early 
settlements in South America. 
® * * 


‘‘Badeker’s Switzerland.” 25th Edition. 8s. net.) 


Accorpine to Daudet’s “Tartarin sur les Alpes,” the 
Swiss mountains and glaciers, including even the accidents 
which take place on them, are run by a syndicate, with which 
Badeker and Joanne are closely connected. We all scoff at 
“ Badeker,” but we all use him, secretly or openly. We have 
just tested the new edition of ‘‘ Switzerland. and the 
adjacent parts of Italy, Savoy, and Tyrol,” on a month’s 
walking tour, and have found it as reliable as its pre- 
decessors, and with a vast amount of new information. A 
feature of the book is the large amount of information now 
given for the benefit of those who go to the Alps for winter 
sports. A few errors in the figures of the index need 
correction, but the book, as a whole, is a marvel of 
completeness and accuracy. 

* * * 
The Monthly Reviews. 

Tue chief political articles in thé monthly reviews for 
October include “Lord Loreburn’s Intervention” by Sir 
Edward T. Cook and “The Indian Civil Service” by Sir 
Henry Cotton in “The Contemporary Review”; ‘“‘ How is 
Civil War to be Averted?” by Sir Henry Blake, “ A Psycho- 
logical View of the Irish Question” by Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, “Impressions of the Territorial Force” by Lord 
Methuen, and “ The Danger in India” by Mr. H. Fielding- 
Hall in “The Nineteenth Century”; “From Bogota to 
Bedford” by Mr. L. J. Maxse—a statement that 
Lord Murray invested over £20,000 of official Liberal funds 
in British railways while his colleagues were negotiating a 
settlement of the coal strike—and “The Unionist posi- 
tion” by Lord Willoughby de Broke in “The National 
Review.” Other articles deserving notice are “The Artist 
and the Public” by Mr. Arnold Bennett in “The English 
Review”; “The Collapse of the ‘Catholic Revival’” by 
the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke in “The Nineteenth Century” ; 
“Eugenics and Genius” by Mr. Havelock Ellis in “The 
Contemporary Review”; and “Streatham Place” by Mr. 
Austin Dobson in “ The National Review.” 


(Unwin. 





The Beek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. morning. 

September 26. October 3. 
Console ode oe wi 73% on 734 
Midland Deferred ; — a 72} ose 72 
Mexican ore Ordinary one ne 52. o- 502 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ne ee §©=—: BT8 ~ IlOlt 
Union Pacific ia ine oe §©=—« 1625 «| 
Japanese 44 (let ser. ) eee eee 92 eve 912 
Turkish Uni ied. one ose 86 an 86 


THE turning of the end of the quarter was expected to add 
to the market’s floating supply of cash, but there was very 
little easing of rates as the result of disbursements on 
Wednesday morning. The Consol dividend will be paid on 
Monday, a circumstance which should help the short loan 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S Autumn Announcements 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 











LOVE IN THE HILLS. By F. E. PENNY. 
BARBARA OF THE THORN. By NETTA SYRETT. 
JUSTICE—SUSPENDED. By RICHARD MARSH. 

THE HOME OF THE SEVEN DEVILS. By HORACE W.C. NEWTE. 
FAIRFAX AND HIS PRIDE. By MARIE VAN VORST. 
THE DOOR THAT HAS NO KEY. By COSMO HAMILTON. 
THE YOUNG LOVELL. By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
PRODIGALS AND SONS. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 

THE SPANISH MARRIAGE. By HELEN MARY KEYNES. 
THE DUST OF THE ROAD. By MARJORIE PATTERSON. 





PRINTED IN THE BEAUTIFUL FLORENCE TYPE DESIGNED FOR MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS BY MR. HERBERT P. HORNE. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S POEMS. 


Including “Underwoods,” “Ballads,” “Songs of Travel,” “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 


Printei upon pure rag deckle-edged paper, cloth gilt, 128. 6d. net.; LARG& PAPER EDITION, printed upon Arnold’s unbleached hand-made 
P*per as a lirge t’e vw 4t0 volume, and !imited to 500¢ »pi 28, eac hnam hered. Parchment, 25s. net; limp ve:lum, 36s. net. [Ali sold.) 


New Book by the Japanese Artist in London. 





MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By YOSHIO MARKINO 
With 9 Illustrations in Colour and several in Monochrome. Crown 8vo,cloth. 68. net. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THOMAS HARDY 
With 10 Illustrations in Colour by KEITH HENDERSON. F’cap. 4to, cloth. 6a. net. ; 

THE BOOK OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 3y HILAIRE BELLOC 
With Facsimile Coloured [Illustrations after the Original Tapestry. Royal 8vo, cloth. 108. 6d. net. 

PIEDMONT. By ESTELLA CANZIANI and ELEANOUR ROHDE 
[ilustrated with 52 Reproductions Pictures and many Line Drawings by ESTELLA CANZIANI. Demy 4to, cloth. 218, net. 

FURNITURE: A History and Guide. by ESTHER SINGLETON 
Copiously Illustrated after the best der Royal 8vo, cloth. 16s, net. 

TALES OF HOFFMANN. Retold from OFFENBAGCH’S Opera by CYRIL FALLS 


With Illustrations in Colour by A. BRANTINGHAM SIMPSON. Small 4to, cloth. 6s, net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF STORIES. With 10 Coloured Illus, by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


The old and tried classics of the nursery, illustrated by Miss Willcox Smith's exquisite art. F’cap 4to, pictorial cloth. 


3s. 6d. net. 
THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
acme nee Frontispiece and 24 full-page Illustrations, End-papers, ete., by GORDON BROWNE, RB.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

Ss. 6d. net 
THE CHARM OF EDINBURGH. Passages Selected and Edited by A. H, HYATT 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by HARRY MORLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 58, net. Velvet calf, 7s. Gd. net. 


THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND. _ With Mustrations. 6s. net. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR 
THE DESIRABLE ALIEN at Home in Germany. 6s. By VIOLET HUNT 
A BRITISH DOG IN FRANCE. By E. HARRISON BARKER 


Large crown 8vo, cloth. 6g. net. Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 


WHAT TOLSTOY TAUGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, net. By BOLTON HALL 
BROWNING’S HEROINES. By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


Large crown 8vo, c'oth. 6g, net. With a Frontispiece in Colour and other Decorations by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 


SPANISH ISLAM: A History of the Moslems in Spain. ®y BEINHART DOZY 


Translated, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by FRANCIS GRIFFIN Snes With Map and Index. Royal 
8vo, buckram. 218. net. 


JIMMY GLOVER AND HIS FRIENDS. By JAMES M. GLOVER 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 78. 6d. net. 

THE ART OF NIJINSKY. By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
With 10 [llustrations in Colour by DOROTHY MULLOCK. Post 8vo, cloth. 38. Gd. net. 

WHAT IS MUSIC ? Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s, 6d. net. By H. HEATHCUTE STATHAM 

BELISARIUS, GENERAL OF THE EAST. By JOHN PRESLAND 


A Drama in Four acts by the Author of ‘‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,” “Manin and the Defence of Venice,’ ’ «Marcus Aurelius,” 
ete. F'cap 4to, cloth. Ss. net. 


SONGS OF CHANGING SKIES. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. By JOHN PRESLAND 
A PLEA FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 27 Oe eet Viste,” 


Being intimate Talk on the vital Question of telling Sex Truths to Boys and Girls from a human and unscientitic point of view. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
*,* The attention of visitors to the Church Congress is specially called to this volume. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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market. The Discount Market is becoming apprehensive 
again as to the course of rates in the late autumn. A 5 per 
cent. rate some time in the autumn was, of course, a cer- 
tainty, but the move on Thursday was not altogether ex- 
pected. The Bank, however, had lost £3,000,000 of cash, 
mainly to Egypt. The American demand is an uncertain 
quantity, but in view of the Treasury balances which 
Washington is offering to Western bankers, should not 
amount to much. The Indian and Egyptian requirements 
seem to be heavy, but have probably been almost satisfied 
by now. Brazil, no doubt, would like to draw gold from 
Europe, but her power to do so through ordinary channels 
is gone, and it is unlikely that the risk of another loan 
failure will be incurred. 

The Stock Markets remain undecided in tone, and the 
autumn boom for which many members hoped so fondly as 
to prophesy it for a certainty has failed to put in an 
appearance. The speculative public’s memory is short, it 
is true, but its lessons have been repeated at too frequent 
intervals in the last few years. The Kaffir revival of 1909, 
the rubber madness of 1910, followed by oil and Nigerian 
tin, have kept it loaded up with too many shares worth only 
a mere fraction of what was paid for them for markets to 
expect any assistance from the gambling public. The 
investor’s business is too small to make itself felt in the 
Stock Exchange in the ordinary way, and so the Stock 
Exchange member grumbles that there is no business about. 
There is probably some truth, too, in the allegation that 
the Stock Exchange in the past has catered too much for 
the speculator, and the neglected investor has turned to other 
channels. Big investors, like insurance and trust companies, 
go straight to London issuing firms or American bond 
houses to a greater extent than was formerly the case. The 
Stock Exchange, therefore, has to live on bursts of 
speculation, and the ‘‘ lean times ’’ in between are naturally 
more pronounced than they were. Hence the grumbling. 

The pool which operates in Southern Home Rails seems 
to have been getting to work again in South Eastern “ A ”’ 
and Little Chathams, but apart from these there is little 
doing in the section, the heavy lines having dropped. 
Consols are lower at 734, but Transvaal Threes keep their 
price at 90. Bank stock is weak again, and at its present 
price yields £3 18s., equivalent to 44 per cent. on any other 
stock, because the dividend is free of income tax. This is 
about the highest return given by any Trustee stock at the 
present time, except redeemable stocks, where part of the 
yield is due to appreciation of capital. Indian Threes yield 
just 4 per cent., and nearly all the Colonial stocks are now 
upon a 4 per cent. basis. American Railways have shown 
some signs of rallying, but only the speculative stocks like 
Unions and Readings, where the bulls are talking of 
‘* melons,’’ have improved. Steels have been ‘“‘ beared ”’ 
on the theory that the tariff reduction will seriously affect 
the business of the company. Canadian Pacifics are back 
in the neighborhood of 240, and Trunks have been favored 
again. The Argentine Railway section has improved on 
the dividend announcements, but Mexicans are easier and 
Brazils have relapsed again. Paris has been inclined to take 
more interest in the Kaffir market, and Tintos brightened 
up on the dividend announcement. 


Mexican Rattway ReEvENvE. 

The stocks of the Mexican Railway (Vera Cruz) have not 
suffered much by the anarchy in Mexico, and the way in 
which the company has kept up its traffic receipts, both 
gross and net, is truly remarkable. The dividend announce- 
ment is expected next week. The stocks have been lowered 
slightly in anticipation, not so much because the market has 
changed its mind as to the probable rate, since the results 
for the half-year were published so long ago as the middle 
of August, as on account of fresh disturbances. The gross 
receipts for the half-year were $4,823,700, an increase of 
$377,500, as compared with the corresponding half-year of 
1912, and the net receipts were $2,552,000, a rise of $118,200. 
For the first half of 1912, the ordinary stock received 
3% per cent. ; but at the last meeting the Chairman warned 
his hearers that the high rate of exchange on London might 
make a serious difference to the net earnings in sterling. 
The exchange became more favorable, but it is not possible 
to say how the company was affected. A dividend at the 
tate of 4 per cent. per annum on the ordinary stock would 


require more than £45,000, and though it is possible that so 
large a sum will be available, the Stock Exchange. will be 
very happy if the dividend is at the same rate as it was last 
year. More probably there may be a slight reduction. The 
dividend for the December half-year was 25 per cent., and 
at its present price the stock yields 64 per cent. The second 
Preference yields nearly 63 per cent., and the first Prefer- 
ence just over 6 per cent. 


Tue Tinto DivipEND AND THE CopPER MARKET. 
Bulls of Tintos were pleased with the declaration of £2 

per share on Tintos last Wednesday, for they had not fixed 
their hopes quite so high. The dividend is the same as 
at the corresponding period last year; but some reduction 
was not altogether unexpected, as this dividend is in respect 
of the first half of the company’s year, when copper was not 
so high in price. The dividend for the second half of last 
year was 50s. per share, and if this rate is repeated, 
Tintos will yield nearly 53 per cent. at their present price, 
a higher return than the shares have carried for a long time. 
The final dividend, however, may not be so good, as copper 
prices, on the average, have not been so high as in 1912, 
while operations at the mines hava been interrupted by strikes. 
At one time this year the price of the shares was no better 
than 694, and the highest touched was 814. The price of 
copper shares is naturally dependent, to a large extent, upon 
the price of copper metal, which is now over £70 per ton. 
In some quarters of the Metal Market higher levels for the 
metal are expected, and there is talk of £90 per ton. The 
statistical position is full of interest, as the visible supplies 
represent only about three weeks’ normal consumption. 
Whether copper goes higher or not, the producing companies 
are doing very well on £70 per ton. Share prices, of course, 
have followed the rise in copper and the higher dividends, 
and though most copper shares are probably over-valued as 
investments, it does not follow that an upward movement 
in the Metal Market would not be followed by the Stock 
Exchange, where most operators do not expect the metal to 
go much higher. LuUcELLUM. 





PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 














Head Offices: 
19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED 


£90,000,000 


TOTAL FUNDS 
EXCEED 


£15,000,000 















Chairman : 


Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 





The Company transacts all the principal classes of Insurance 
business on advantageous terms, including 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 
ACCIDENT - BURGLARY 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Fidelity Guarantee, Trustee and 
Executor, etc. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests and on 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LIBERAL CONDITIONS. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 








Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained on application 
to any of the Branch Offices or Agencies, or to the Head Offices. 


General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, A NEW NOVEL BY 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Author of Red Pottage, Moth and Rust, etc., entitled 


Notwithstanding 


This story will be found to exhibit the genius of the 
author at high-water mark. It may, indeed, be 
stated with complete confidence that Miss Cholmon- 
deley has never written anything fuller of life, of 
passion, of hope or despair, woven into a romance 
that convinces and enthralls from beginning to end. 


6s. 


IS ULSTER RIGHT? 


A statement of the reasons—Historical, Political, 
and Financial—Why Ulster is justified in opposing 
Home Rule. By AN IRISHMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 


IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


With Maps. tos. 6d, net. The comprehensive and 
most authoritative work on the real Ireland of to-day, 
with a careful avoidance of party bias. Re-printed, 
with additions, from the ‘‘ Times.” 


THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY. 


By the late THOMAS MACKAY. Edited with an 
Introduction by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart., 6s. net, 


ROME, ST. PAUL, AND THE 
EARLY CHURCH. Showing the Influence of 


Roman Law on St. Paul’s Teaching and Phraseology, 
and on the Development of the Church. By the REV. 
W. STEPHENS MUNTZ, D.D. 5s. net. 











Ready on Wednesday next. 


NATURE AND ORICIN OF FIORDS. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc. Illustrated 
16s. net, 


MECHANISM, LIFE, AND PER- 


SONALITY. An examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life and Mind, By J. S, HALDANE, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. net, 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


OF ARTS. sy sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD. 
With Illustrations, 15s, net. 

This work is no mere record of the growth and progress of 
an Institution, it isa genuine contribution to the industrial 


and economic history of the country, during the last 
century and a half, 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by Sir JOHN MACDONELL, C.B., LL.D., 
and EDWARD MANSON, Illustrated. 21s. net, 


HANDBOOK TO INDIA. 


A new and completely revised edition, with numerous 
Maps and Plans, 20s. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. LTD. 


A Spectra, Meetine of this Company was held yesterday 
at the Hotel Metropole, Commendatore G. Marconi presiding. 

The Chairman formally moved the resolution, and Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, in seconding it, said :— 

This meeting has been convened for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to you a resolution authorising the increase of the 
Company’s capital by the creation of a further 500,000 Ordi- 
nary shares of £1 each, to rank pari passu with the existing 
750,000 Ordinary shares, except as regards dividends declared 
for the period of the current year. 

If this resolution be passed, as I have no doubt it will be, 
and subsequently confirmed at the further meeting to be held 
for that purpose on the 20th instant, it is the intention, as 
you have already been informed, to muke an immediate issue 
of 250,000 of the shares and offer them to the shareholders 
at the price of £3 5s per share. Of the remaining 250,000 
shares, part will be issued for cash in connection with the 
arrangements which have been made with respect to the 
shares to be acquired in the Cie. Universelle de Telegraphie 
et Telephonie sans Fil of France, and the balance for the 
present will remain unissued. 

Wireless telegraphy has become a very important 
industry in very nearly every country in the world, and it is 
in our opinion destined to play a very important part indeed 
in the future telegraphic business of the world. 

Considerable progress has been made in that direction 
in recent times, and a number of important concessions have 
been secured, which will provide to the Company the means 
of organizing telegraphic services with some of the busiest 
commercial centres of the world. Negotiations are pending 
with other countries, and we have every reason to believe 
that they will be brought to a satisfactory conclusion in the 
very near future. To fulfil the terms of the concessions and 
create such telegraph services, a number of stations have 
to be built, requiring a substantial expenditure. As each 
station is opened and a satisfactory telegraphic service con- 
ducted, there is every reason to expect that a continuously 
increasing revenue will accrue to the Company. 

The Cie. Universelle de Telegraphie et Telephonie sans 
Fil, in which we are acquiring a large number of shares, is 
a Company registered in France with a subscribed capital of 
10,000,000 francs in 100,000 shares of 100 francs each, and 
100,000 Parts Beneficiares or Founder Shares which partici- 
pate in the profits to the extent of 45 per cent., thus making 
the capital equal to nearly 20,000,000 francs, or £800,000. 
Their Board is composed of men of eminence and ability in 
France, Germany, and this country, and their support of the 
Goldschmidt system no matter what might be its merits, 
represented a serious menace to our programme in certain 
countries; we did not fear their competition, but we were 
anxious that they should not prevent or delay our obtaining 
certain concessions to which we attached importence. 

All the shares in the Cie. Universelle et Telegraphie et 
Telephonie sans Fil which were previously held in Germany 
pass into our hands, and all the German Directors retire 
from the Board. 

It is probable that the Goldschmidt Patents for the rest of 
the world will become the property of the Marconi Company. 

Now, with regard to the Goldschmidt high frequency 
alternator, this is an extremely clever machine for the 
generation of continuous waves; it has been erected in a 
station near Hanover, which Mr. Marconi, one of his ablest 
engineers, and I visited a few weeks back. There is great 
merit in the invention, and Professor Goldschmidt is no 
doubt a very able engineer. But it should be understood 
that he has not invented, and does not claim to have 
invented, a system of wireless telegraphy, but a machine 
for the generation and utilisation of continuous waves. 

The station in Hanover is well designed and of great 
promise; it has succeeded in sending across the Atlantic 
signals, and even messages—but, as we have told you on 
frequent occasions, there is a great difference between 
sending signals and, messages and conducting a continuous 
telegraphic commercial service—and the Hanoverian station, 
in our opinion, without the assistance, experience, and 
— of the Marconi Company, is still a long way from 

eing able to conduct such a service. 

In saying this I do not want to be understood to be 
taking from Professor Goldschmidt one whit of the merit to 
which he is entitled ; on the contrary, his is the only method 
other than those of the Marconi Company of which we have 
any knowledge, which, in our opinion, has any prospect of 
success; but it is natural that a long period tests, ex- 
periments, and further inventions would be necessary with 
Prof. Goldschmidt, as they were with Commendatore Marconi. 

Mr. Isaacs stated that there was not an atom of founda- 
tion for the statement that wireless messages had been 
transmitted from the station at Hanover to Tuckerton, 
U.S.A., at 100 words per minute for hours at a stretch, and 
concluded by replying to some other criticisms which had 
been made 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 
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VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


‘“‘PERFECTOS” No. 2 
hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 
uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for Gd. SO for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


cigarettes of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


‘The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
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DELicious COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
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U Constantly occurring Motor Accidents demand 


1 FIRST AID FOR MOTORISTS 


Our “ Economic” First 
Aid Case, price 8/«#, 
delivered free, exactly 
meets the demand. 
It is a neat metal 
box, size 9 x 6 x 34 
inches, and contains 
16 Requisites, includ- 
ing Cotton Wool, 
Boracic Lint, Band- 
ages, Plasters, Safety 
Pins, Scissors, Vase- 
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, “Wd line, Sal Volatile, 
Complete Carron Oil, Instruc 
Catalogue. tion Book, etc. 
CUXSON, GERRARD & CO. LTD., 2kDRiiikm, = 
Ambulance Specialicts and Surgical Dressing Mannfacturers, ] 
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THE LAST. HOPE OF THOUSANDS. 


The 120 LABOUR HOMES, Labour Depots, &c., of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


reclaim ex-prisoners, tramps, drunkards, and social wreckage 
of both sexes, and help honest people in distress. 

EMIGRATION (for men and lads of good character only) 
to Canada and Australia. 

FRESH AIR HOMES for women and children. 

Extensive MISSION WORK, including Seaside Missions, 
Missions to Hop-pickers, in Prisons and Workhouses, Xc. 
Seventy MISSION VANS constantly itinerating. 

MANY OTHER BRANCHES. Full particulars on 
request. 

FUNDS, Old Clothes, and Firewood Orders (3s. 6d. per 
100 bundles) urgently needed. PRAY HELP. Cheques 
crossed “ Barclay’s a/c, Church Army,” payable Prebendary 
CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Marble 
Arch, W. 








% much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















A Sectional Bookcase grows with your library; 
you buy it piece by piece as you do your books. 


‘SOXFORD” SECTIONAL (Patented) BOOKCASES 
are handsome, well-finished, solid sprougnens (no deal employed), 
4 and moderate in cost. Single sections from 8/- to 35/6. : 
lete Bookcases in Oak, 3 sections (open fronts), as oe 
at 1/-; enclosed by dust-proof glass doors,65/-. The “ Oxford” 
the only sectional Bookcase which can be made to your own sine 
and in the wood you nef Tell us ve you want, or send 
postcard to-day for ou 
ILLUSTRATED “BOOKLET POST FREE. 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO, 











Bookcase Specialists, Oxford. 
The new invisible fastening unites 
zford”’ sections so rigidly that a 


{ large double bookcase can be moved bodily. 
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Just Published. Crown 8vo. 


The 
Occupying Ownership 
of Land 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE POSITION OF THE TENANT 
FARMER AND SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE RE. 
CONSTRUCTION OF VILLAGE LIFE AND 
ON THE CREATION OF THE PEASANT 
OWNER, DRAWN FROM 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 


By BEVIL TOLLEMACHE. 


With a Preface by 
ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 


2s. 6d. net 


The subject of this book is of paramount political importance 
at the present time, and the matters dealt with are likely to 
loom large in the public mind for many months to come. 

Many schemes have been set forth, sometimes by people who 
are profoundly ignorant of country life. This work, however, is 
based on close practical experience of the needs of farmers and 
of the conditions in our rural districts. 


Attention is drawn to the insecure position of the tenant 
farmer in this country because of the large number of land- 
owners who are selling their estates owing to the trend of recent 
legislation. Arguments are drawn as to why the State should 
advance the whole of the purchase-money on a reducible mort- 
gage to enable tenants to acquire their holdings. The creation of 
& peasant class in this country is urged, and it is shown how this 
can best be accomplished from the practical results of experi- 
ments, by legislation and otherwise, which have been attempted 
from time to time. 





London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 
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THE “R.T.S.” NEW LIST. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. The Authorised Version, printed in Per deck 


brevier type, with short explanatory notes, chapter and sub-headings, and with 36 COLOU RED PICTURES by HAROLD 
COPPING. Medium 16 mo (size 64 by 44 inches and } of an inch thick). Cloth gilt, 1s. mot (by post 1s. 4d.); or in leather 
binding, 2s. 6d. net (by post 2s. 10d.). [eady shortly. 


MEMORIES OF A VICARAGE. By the Bisnor or Duruam. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, net. 
(by post 1s. 3d.). [Ready October 14. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. From the Works of the BisHor or Dursam. Selected by Loutsr 
BUCKLAND. Formerly issued under the title of “ With Heart and Mind.” With a short Life of the Bishop by the Rev. 
A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo, in lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; or in cloth gilt, is. Gd. met (by post 3d. each extra). 
[Ready October 7. 


MORAL PARADOXES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. L. Warkxiysoy, D.D. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3g. 6d. [Ready shortly. 


THE “R.T.S.” DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Bucktanp, M.A. 


25 Volumes are now ready. 28. each. The following are the New Volumes :— 
EXODUS. By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. D.D. 2 vols. | ST. MARK. By the Rew, J. D. JONES, M.A. B.D. Vol. I. 
2s. each. Chaps. I. to VI. v. 6. 


A JOURNALIST IN THE HOLY LAND. By Arrnur E. y With 8 Coloured 


Plates and 48 Sketches in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings by HAROLD COPPING. New aud Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. Gd. met (by post 3s 10d.). 


THE LAND OF THE PEAKS AND THE PAMPAS. South America of Yesterday and 


To-day. By JESSE PAGE, F.R.G.S. With 16 pages of Illustrations and Map. Large erown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net 
(by post 3s. 10d.). 


LIGHT HO, SIR! and Other Sketches. By Frank T. Burren, F.R.G.S., Author of 


* Creatures of the Sea,” “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &c. With a Three-colour Jacket Wrapper, and a Coloured Frontispiece by 
J. FINNEMORE,R.I. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 18. net (by post 1s. 3d.). 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING. By Haywarp Younc. With 8 Coloured Plates and about 


100 Pen and Pencil Sketches by the Author. Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN, Editor of the “Girl’s Own and Woman’s 
Magazine.” Royal 4to, cloth gilt. 58. met (by post 5s. 6d.). [Ready October 9. 


GOOD WIVES. By Louisa M. Atcorr. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by Haroty Corrine. 
A beautiful edition for presentation, printed in demy 4to, and bound in handsome white cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net (by post 8s.). 
[Ready October 9, 


THE MODERN CROCHET BOOK. Edited by Frora Ktuickmany. Containing Original 


Ideas for combining Crochet with Embroidery and with Fancy Braids, together with new and unusual designs for use on Household 
Linen, on Underwear, and as Dress Trimmings. Profusely illustrated. Paper boards, dem; 8vo, 1s. met (by post 1s. 4d.), 


THE BOY'S OWN BOOK OF OUTDOOR GAMES AND PASTIMES. Edited by P. F. 


WARNER. With Contributions by J. B. Hopns, C. B. Fry. A. E. Beawr, 8. A. P. Kitcar, Guy Nickaus, J. W. H. T. Dovenas, 
A. R, G. Hunt, C. J. V. WeicaLL, Mark ALLERTON, E. H. D. SewBLL, and other well-known authorities on Sport. 
_cloth gilt, large medium 8vo, 4s. 6d. net (by post 5s.). 








Handsome 








NEW POPULAR AN NUALS. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME. Containing 888 pages | THE GIRL’'S OWN ANNUAL. Edited by Fiona Kuickmany. 


of Stories and other interesting reading for Sunday. Profusely 768 Pages of Interesting Stories and Pictures for Girls of all ages. 
illustrated. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ean ok — — y ning — hundreds of Black-and- 
THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Edited by A. R. ite ustrations arge demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 
BUCKLAND, M.A. Containing 42 Stories and Papers. Illustrated | THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 3832 pages of Reading and 
with 7 rote and 16 Black-and-White Pictures. ~34 pages. Pictures. 12 grand Coloured Plates, and upwards of 500 other 
Demy 8&vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. | Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 
| 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. Edited by A. R. | THE CHILD'S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. A fine crown 
BUCKLAND, M.A. Containing 40 Stories and Papers. Illustrated 4to volume, containing 272 pages, about 125 delightful Stories and 
with 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and-White Pictures. 384 pages. Rhymes in simple language, 32 Coloured Illustrations, and up- 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. wards of 180 Black-and-White Pictures. Prettily bound in attrac- 


ae ive Picture Cover. 38. 6d. 
THE STITCHERY ANNUAL. (Containing Nos. 1-4 of | ppp GHILD'S COMPANION ANNUAL. 1s. 64.,2s., 25. 64 
__Demy Bvor paper boards, te, net (by post, 1s, 4a). "| OUR LITTLE DOTS ANNUAL. 15.64, 2.2.64. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


“The Religious Tract Society publishes novels that may be 1 taken into the most select homes, and that are marked at 
the same time with a high standard of literary attainment.” —-SCOTSMAN 


A BURDEN OF ROSES. By Fior&@ncE Bong, Author of | | <5 HUSBAND'S PROPERTY. By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author 
The Hidden Highway,” &c. 6s. ‘A Bit of Rough Road,” “‘ The Making of a Woman,” &c. 66. 


THE VALLEY OF DELIGHT. By Frorexce Boxe, Author | | was IT DESTINY? By Epirn M.J.Luoyn. 6. 0 


of “‘ Rose of York,” “‘ The Furrow on the Hill,” &c. 68. (Ready October 7 











NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES. 


THE REIGN OF LOVE. By H. M. Warp, Author of “Money | THOSE DREADFUL GIRLS. By 
and the Man,” &c. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


By W. E LE. Wi 
CHRISTINE THE HUGUENOT. By Eprm ©. Kexvoy, | BORLINSON AND [By ee ee 


Estuer E. Ewnock. 


Boy's Library of Adventure.” Large crown 

Author of ‘“‘ Two Girls in a Siege,” &c. Vol. XVII. of the Alex- 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
andra Library for Girls. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. THE —- Py THE oy ‘a rif Zurich in the 
, ys o wing y uthor o ne Man th the 
LIFE’S LITTLE STAGE. By Acnes GiBERNE. Illustrated. Message,” “Our Marathon Race,” &c. ‘‘ The Bouverie Florin 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Library.” With 3 Coloured Illustrations and Wrapper. Large 


crown -* cloth gilt, 2s. 


UNDER THE EDGE | OF THE EARTH. A Story of Three THE. MOUNTFORD GIRLS. By Maup Manpick, Author of 


Chums. By F LTON, Author of ‘‘ In the Heart of the Silent Under the Captain,” «‘ Two Little Soldiers,’ &c. ‘The Girl’s 
Sea,”’ &c. ‘Tne ‘ior Library of Adventure.” With 3 Coloured Library.” With 3 Coloured Illustrations and Wosswee. Large 
Illustrations and Wrapper. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 36. 6d. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


AN ENGLISH BOY’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN 
IN QUEST OF HATASU. By IRENe SrRickLANpD TayLor, Uganda. By CHARLES W. HATTERSLEY, Author of “ 
uthor of ‘“ Diana or Christ.’ With a Coloured Frontispiece. Baganda at Home,’ “Uganda, by 
ase crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Tilastrated. 2s. 


Published by THE RE tSLIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie Street, London, EC. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRiTISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fioor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Urawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Pireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Tabie d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


; Thackeray Hotel— Dhackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Totel—" Bookcratt, ; anon” 











LONDON, 


WILD’S eed 4 HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direo., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.v. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths 


BATH. : 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 
BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showroame. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL ResipEnor. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. light porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. ae 


NEWLYN’ 8 (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; lst ( Claas ; moderate. 














SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 368. week. 





CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
_ Every comfort From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD | RESIDENCE. _ Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLF. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


DEAL. 





E. Richard, Meneger. 








*Phone 4. J. Little. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Sootland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitora Trams to City 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 














LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL Clayton Square. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MAL VERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. ‘Supr. apts. Elec. light. - Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &o. Nr. Golf Linke (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Chailand. 


J. T. Weaver. 


J Grounde 9 acres. 























PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILL@TH-ON-S@LWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


eee S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
20 bedrooms ; —, elec. uM &e., baths. Tel. 86. Wires 
i Kenworthy’ 6.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. | 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Gril, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, = 7 tee Overlooking Golf Links. 


WARWICK. | 
THE “ DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. | 

WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


- WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st-class Temp. Tel. 212 




















14, Old Square. 


Mra. T. Newbitt. 





Prudent al Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - - : £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - . - - - £100,000,000 











The Largest Selection in 


BIBLES 

HURCH B 
PRAYER oo Vv sort | sOOKS 
BOOKS, &c. 


BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
with or without Prayer-book. 
GEORGE V. BDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. 
TRE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, icsasasaithe meee, ES 


Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


BANKING. 


PARR’S BANK, LIMITED. 








Notice is hereby given thatthe RATE of INTEREST allowed by the 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 
seven days’ call is 34 per cent. per annum until further notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY. Director and General Manager. 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C., 2nd October, 1913. 





GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most cent. Eng. Meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 








ILFRACOMBE. 
QOLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms Facing sea. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal is this day advanced to 34 per 
cent. per annum. 

CHARLES Gow, General Manager. 


5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 2nd October, 1913. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following ADVANCED LECTURES will be delivered :— 

Two Lectures on ‘“ Numbers in History—How the Greeks 
Defeated the Persians, the Romans Conquered the World, the 
Teutons Overthrew the Roman Empire, and William the Norman 
took Possession of England,” by Dr. HANS DELBRUCK, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Berlin, at 
a College, Gower Street, W.C., on October 6th and 7th, 
a p.m. 

A Course of Five Lectures on “‘ The Influence of Religious 
Conceptions upon the Historical Development of Economic 
Doctrines and Theories,” by the Ven. ARCHDEACON WILLIAM 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., at the London School of 
Economics, Clare Market, W.C., on Mondays, October 18th, 20th, 
27th, and Nov. 8rd and 10th, at 8 p.m. 

Admission free, without ticket. 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 





ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special Subject 
for 1913-14, “Studies in Old Miniatures and Costumes”), Essay Class 
subject for 1913-14, “‘A Practical Course on Psychology’), istory, 
graphy. Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

he Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies are conducted by experienced Tuters of high University attain- 
ment, who work in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examination. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon 








Headmaster - ° e . 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Gommercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Head master or to the Secretary. 














THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours Sehool of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Examination. 


_ JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-194) 
October 30th. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission Burling- 
ton Gardens, London, W. 








Extracts from a Preliminary Article 
on the Causation of “Disease, recently 
issued privately. 


“The growth of disease belonging to a false civilisation is 
proceeding at a rapid rate and on an enormous scale. 

All races which have become rich, and mostly living in or 
influenced by large cities, are miserably affected. 

“Millions of men and women are suffering from diseases of 
blood, brain, nerves, the digestive tract, and the organs of 
sense; millions more are incapacitated, rendered inefficient 
and unfit for vigorous action by some sort of weakness and 
toxicity, especially by rheumatism, gout, or heart troubles, or 
by an indefinable lack of robustness and energy. The great 
majority are unsound or liable to ailments almost unknown in 
primitive and right-living communities. ; 

‘“‘National defence requires citizens who are sound, 
strong and capable, not only for the purpose of resisting 
possible foreign aggression by human foes, but chiefly for the 
maintenance and perpetuation of a worthy race. ; 

“The saying in money alone of a possible condition of 
right-living in this kingdom would be over £400,000,000 a year, 
but the saving in welfare and happiness would be immeasurable. 

**Insurance for health would be more productive of benefit 
than insurance for sick pay. ; 

“‘ Nothing can be more clear, no proposition more certain 
than that life, health, happiness, depend to an immense extent 
on reasonable action following a knowledge of causes and that 
the causes of most disorders, of the chief factors in the sum of 
human misery, are either known or knowable. 

“Tt will lie within the scope of the proposed Institute for 
Prevention not only to elucidate the causation of disease by 
statistical and comparative methods, but to indicate measures 
of amelioration and to give publicity to facts at present known 
to few and acted upon by fewer still. 

*“‘The Institute will, above all, exist for the elucidation of 
causes. ” 

The nucleus of a Library is being formed at Whitehall 
House, 29, Charing Cross, and communications may be made to 
me at that address, or at the Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
The full text of the article quoted from will be supplied to all 
who are interested. 

ROLLO RUSSELL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition 6d. 

per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite, 2s. 6d. on silver, 

5s. on gold, 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. 8. CANN & CO. (Dept. 
131), 694, Market Street, Manchester. 











IGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR DISCARDED TRINKETS. - Gold, Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, or Valuables purchased 
or cash by FRASERS, the best and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, 
Capital and Counties Bank. Strict privacy. Fairest valuation assured. No trans- 
action too large, none too small. Utmost cash value or offer by return. 
—FRASERS (Ipswich), Itd., Goldsmiths, Desk 76, Princes 8t., Ipswich 


NOTICE, 
[ ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
4 


Mr. 8. H. Swinny. ** Portugal and Its Prisons.”” Questions and Discussion. 

















THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 


THE INCONVENIENCE OF WINGS. 
By Horace Hutchinson. 








The first instalment of a series of articles on 
AMERICA. 
By Rupert Brooke. 


“THAT WHICH IS CROOKED...” 
A Short Story by Philip Macer-Wright. 


A Thoroughly Gloomy Poem on ‘the Problems Page. 





New Novels. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK. F.C. G. CARTOONS. 


16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


The Saturday Westminster. Oct. 4. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Rosert Hicuess. | 


Crown 8vo. 6s. {Fourth Edition. 

A Brilliant Study of London and North Africa. 

*‘One of the sincerest and most poignant stories he has written. 
It is real, earnest, vivid; it sets the heart beating, and the brain in 
labour with a problem.”—Daily Telegraph. 

The culminating chapters are as clever and exciting as anything 
which Mr. Hichens has ever given us,.’’"—Liverpool Post. 

“With its large suggestiveness, its varied and clever character- 
isation and excellent dialogue, it is a novel of peculiar charm.” 

—Pali Mali Gazette. 

‘“‘A sound and picturesque piece of work, and there is no getting 

away from its intense, its white-hot interest.’’—Outlook. 


THE REGENT. By ARNoLtp Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
{Third Edition. 

The famous “Card” is reintroduced and his adventures described 
in Mr. Bennett’s most buoyant spirit. 

“Mr. Bennett is an astonishingly clever and judicious artist, he 
has that sense of life without which no man can be a novelist, he 
has humour, and humour’s twin-brother, pathos, he has all this and 
much else as well; but the dominant characteristic of his mind is its 
amazing versatility.”—Truth. 

‘“We doubt whether any of Mr. Bennett’s books is likely to give 
more unmitigated amusement than “The Regent’’—a book full of 
good humour and high spirits.”—Spectator. 

“Mr Bennett is in the lightest of moods—the mood of pure high 
spirits and burlesque.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“We have found the book as fresh and engrossing as if we had not 
previously met the ‘ Card.’ ’-—Morning Post. 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sir GitpeRT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A magnificently dramatic Story of England and South Africa. 

‘It should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the 
year. . . . Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South 
African war, and of the diplomatic events which led up to it.” 

—Liverpool Post. 

“A drama in which Sir Gilbert Parker has infused all the power 
and sincerity which lie behind his pen.’—Daily Graphic. 

“There is a thoroughness about the author’s survey, a unity of 
impression, a sense of responsibility as well as of proportion, evident 
in his handling of even the smallest details of his design, which lift 
his book far above the common ruck of fiction.’’-—Sunday Times. 

“The author has never limned a more complex feminine character 
than that of Jasmine, and round her circle a crowd of unforgettable 
creations,’’"—Glasgow News. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. By Marvoriz Bowen, 
Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the 
Civil War to the Great Protector’s death is here told. 

“It is a stirring story of stirring days and stirring deeds.” 

—Liverpool Post. 

“Miss Bowen tells the familiar story with all her accustomed verve 
and spirit, and with the addition of those picturesque and d:amatic 
touches which proclaim her a true artist.’’—Pall Mall ‘Gazette. 

“A fine story, dramatically told and full of colour.”—Public Opinion. 

“The breadth, dignity, and even grandeur of her picture is worthy 
of the great relentless drama which it represents.” 


—Dundee Advertiser. 
THE TWO KISSES. 
Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is 
shown as it is lived by women. 
*‘An admirable and entertaining study of a phase of modern life.” 
—Morning Post. 
* A rippling comedy in which Mr. Onions’s wit plays delightfully.” 
Yorkshire Obserrer. 
“Mr. Onions’s observation, humour, satire, and literary powers 
never fail him in a novel which shows on every page all the gifts and 
graces of one of our most accomplished novelists.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
‘““What we liked best in the book is the picture of the Glenerne 
boarding-house and its habitués. Mr. Wellcome, the commercial 
traveller, is superb.’’—Evening Standard. 


THE LODGER. By Mrs. BeLtoc LownpEs. 
A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. 
[Second Edition. 
“The book is a fine plece of psychology. It is, indeed, remarkable, 
because everything in it is so extraordinarily real.’’—Bystander. 
“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes brings to her assistance all her power of 
eharacter drawing and of artistic realism.’’—Liverpool Post. 
“One more proof that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is mistress of ‘the 
art of thrilling.’ ”’*—Times. 
‘A wonderful performance, and one which will add to the writer's 
already world-wide reputation.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


THE MORNING’S WAR. By C.E. Montacve, Author of 
“A Hind Let Loose.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The love story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly 
written. 


‘*A fine distinctive work with the note and touch of a master. A 
book like this, so alive and vivid, so beautiful and invigorating, is 
one among a thousand.”’—Daily Herald. 

“Pearls are worth diving for, and there are plenty of fine things 
in Mr. Montague’s story.’’—Spectator. 


By Ouiver Onions, Author of ‘ Good 


Crown 8vo. 6s 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Messrs. Methuen will be pleased to send their Cataiogue or Announcement List posi free to any Applicant, 











BELOWSTAIRS. By Mrs. A. Sipcwick,Author of “The Severins” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. {Second Edition. 
An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, 

her love affairs, and her outlook. 
‘“*The story, mainly concerned with the life of domestic servants, 
is as charming as anything that she has,written.”—Liverpool Post. 
“A sympathetic arid entertaining story made out of the joys and 
sorrows of domestic service.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. By W. Perr Rivcr, 
Author of “ Devoted Sparkes.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr. Pett Ridge’s 
happy and vivacious manner. 
“It is full of observation and humour, and is written with delight 
ful ease.”—Daily Mail. 
‘“‘There is much wit and wisdom, and a vast amount of clever 
character-drawing.”—Evening Standard. 
“Mr. Pett Ridge possesses a delightful 
Chronicle. 
THE HARROVIANS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
The most truthful story of school life ever published. This is the 
real thing and not a sentimental make-believe. 
“ A most excellent book, with a sure appeal to old Harrovians.” 
—Truth. 


gift of humour.”’—Daily 


By ARNOLD Lunn. 


“The best school story yet written.”—Daily News. 

“A photograph of school life which any public school boy will 
recognise as an astonishingly accurate picture. There is not a dull 
page in the book.’’—Nation. 

THE SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER. 
Grisson, Author of “ Margaret Harding.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Impressive stories by an author whom “ Punch” has called “ One 
of the best living short story writers.” 

“All thoroughly gripping stories—they are sensational, bright, and 
told with something of a grim satire.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“In this volume Mr. Perceval Gibbon demonstrates his power of 
writing short stories in a fashion that compels admiration.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 
with vividness and 


By PERCEVAL 


“The incidents in all the stories are related 
power.’’—Times. 
“Every one of the tales contains strong, clean, sensitive work.” 
—Observer. 
TIDE MARKS. By Marcarer Westrur (Mrs. W. Sydney 
Stacey), Author of “ Elizabeth in Retreat.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of love and Cornwall. 
“The scenes wherein the Cockney family appear are the best in a 
story which is readable throughout.’’—Athenzum. 
THE SUMMER LADY. By Mrs. Grorcze Norman, Author 
of “‘Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A graceful romance, somewhat after the style of the ‘‘ Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box.” 
“Mrs. Norman’s charming stories are always very interesting and 
amusing reading.’’—Aberdeen Press. 
“‘A light and pleasantly written story.”—Athenwum. 
THE ROMANCE OF A FEW DAYS. By Putnam 
Weitz, Author of “ The Revolt.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
The romantic adventures of a young Englishman in Moscow are 
here described. 
‘A really admirable story, calculated to delight the bloodthirsty, 
affright the mild, and stir the lethargic.”—Daily News. 
**Mr Weale is those few days has created an atmosphere that is at 
once fantastic and real.’’-—Morning Post. 
bbe a» Vinhooe NUGGET. By P. G. Woprnovse. 
vo. 6s. 
The adventures of a millionaire’s son, whom all the world attempts 
to kidnap. 
“A story with humour that imitates nobody else’s humour, and it 
is the real thing.”—Daitly Graphic. 
“The reader will be greatly diverted by a story which Mr. Wode- 
house tells in the highest of spirits.”—Daily Mail. 
WHAT IS LOVE P By Davin Listz, Author of “ A Painter 


Crown 


of Souls,” “A Kingdom Divided.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An intimate story of theatre life in Paris. 
SHALLOWS. By Freperick Watson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A romance of Jacobite times, by a son of Ian Maclaren. 

“A good, stirring story written round a tragic episode in Jacobite 
history.”’—Atheneum. 

“‘Mr. Watson has the rare gift of picturesque and compressed 
description.”’"—Times. 
MISS NOBODY. By Erneév Carniz, Author of “Songs of a 

Factory Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A story of modern working-class life told by one who has an inti- 
mate knowledge of it. 

**Miss Carnie, ex-factory girl and poet, is to be congratulated on 
her first novel. It evinces much sincerity and true observation.” 


—Athenxum. 
THE WHITE THREAD. By Roserr Hatirax, Author of 


~~ Lig 9 Woman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ poy Ay working-class life, with a heroine who will endear her- 
se all. 


“These people have a great reality on their own imaginative plane. 
Tilly Westaway is intensely and pathetically human. Her silent 
lover is a man and not a puppet.”—Observer. 


ONCE OF THE ANGELS. By Evetyn Beacon. Crown 
8vo. 6s. {October 16. 
A story on a delicate subject, told with devotion and conviction. 





NEW BOCKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


LONDON LAVENDER. 
AVIATION. 
THE COMPLETE ATHLETIC TRAINER. 


ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO (1815-1900). 
ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS IN ENGLAND, 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BOOK OF THE BALL. 


By E, V. Lucas. 


By A. E, CRAWLEY. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 
By ALGERNON E. BERRIMAN, late Technical Editor of “ Flight.” 
By 8. A. MussaBINI. 


1170-1500. 


With 80 Diagrams and other Illustrations. 
WILLIAM OF GERMANY. By Stan.tzy Suaw, LL.D. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net, 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, WC. 


Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. 5s. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


With many Diagrams and 20 Plates. Demy 8vo. 65s. net. 
[Complete Series. 
By J. A. R. Marriott. With Maps Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


[Oman’s History of England. 
By Puitie Netsox, M.D. With many Illustrations, 
[Antiquary’s Books. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, net, 
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